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TRADING EXPEDITIONS IN NORTHERN NEW GUINEA! 
By H. [an Hocsin 


S fers reports of Miss Wedgwood’s field work and my own, already 

published in Oceanta, will have made it clear that the culture 
of the Schouten Islands, off the north coast of New Guinea, is very 
unlike that of any other Melanesians about whom we have informa- 
tion.2 In one respect, however, there is a resemblance to the peoples 
of the islands farther east—canoe voyages are made for the purpose 
of carrying on trade. The Schouten Islanders visit each other at 
frequent intervals and at times also make voyages to the mainland. 
Miss Wedgwood worked on Manam, an island at the eastern end of 
the group, while I settled on Wogeo, in the west. We thus studied 
this trade from different angles, though I should add that the natives 
of these particular islands visit each other very rarely, and then only 
because their canoes have been driven out of their course. Expeditions 
to the mainland are carried out about once every five or six years, 
and as one had been made only four years before, I unfortunately 
had no opportunity for making direct observations except with regard 
to casual trade. 


Although there is no elaborate ceremonial directly comparable 
to the kula of the Massim peoples,* and long voyages are made only 





1 Australian National Research Council Expedition to New Guinea 1934. 
2 Vide Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 373-403 and Vol. V, pp. 308-337. The group is 
named after the Dutch navigator and should therefore be pronounced skowten. 
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at infrequent intervals, some idea of how dependent the Wogeo 
natives are on other places may be gathered from a list of the articles 
imported. The chief items are pots, made only in one small group 
of mainland villages, and large garden-baskets woven from grasses 
gathered in the swamps of the Sepik River delta. Other articles 
of practical utility include shell scrapers, lime spoons of cassowary 
bone, tobacco and yams. Practically all the ornaments worn also 
come from the mainland (Plate Ia and Is)—shell rings, usually too 
small for bracelets, worn in armlets and leg-bands, fibre shoulder 
straps sewn over either with shell discs or ground cowries, hair 
ornaments of dogs’ teeth and ground cowries, loose ground cowries 
for sewing to fibre petticoats, dyed rattan, bird of paradise plumes, 
crests of Goura (or “‘guria’’) pigeons* and cockatoo feathers, as well 
as cosmetics, such as red and white paint (red ochre and pipeclay ?). 
The other Schouten Islanders send to Wogeo a number of objects, 
such as carved wooden platters, spears and bamboo flutes. I was 
told that the bamboo comes from much farther east by way of 
Manam. 


The exports of Wogeo in greatest demand are fishing nets and 
nuts. The fibre used for the nets is made from a creeper found only 
on this one island. Several varieties of nuts grow, but of these two 
only are desired overseas, Canarium almonds and a large nut with a 
tough purple-coloured husk, called by the natives wasek. Almonds 
do not grow well on the mainland and the wasek not at all. In 
Wogeo this nut is not eaten except by children. The reason is 
almost certainly to preserve as many as possible for trading, but 
the excuse is that it causes indigestion. 


Lime and small baskets (Plate IVB) are also exported, but 
they are required only by one or two places. Canoes are occasionally 
bartered away, and on a couple of occasions villages on the mainland 
have “‘ bought ” Wogeo dances. I understand that amongst them- 





%T shall presume that the reader is thoroughly acquainted with Malinowski’s 
description of the kula in his Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London 1922). 
Additional information will be found in R. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu (London 1932), 
Chap. V. 


“These crests are of extreme beauty, being black in colour with white and 
powder-blue tips. 
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selves the mainlanders trade regularly in dances. Magic too is” 


sometimes exchanged for material goods. Wogeo love magic is 
said to be better than that from any other place, while the islanders 
themselves have obtained a good many spells to cause diseases from 
elsewhere. 


The Myth of the First Voyage. 


In the report already referred to I have explained that Wogeo 
is divided into five separate districts, and these again into village 
communities. The inhabitants of a village are themselves divided 
into two patrilineal clans, each one of which has an hereditary 
headman with the title of Rokwal. These men have larger gardens 
than other people and also a more extensive knowledge of magic, 
and they organize all important ceremonial undertakings. 


Large overseas canoes are made only in the two districts which 
face the mainland, Wonevaro and Bagiau, probably because the coast 
is better protected there from rough weather. Work on canoes for a 
general expedition can only commence with the approval of the 
kokwal of one of the clans of Dap village in Wonevaro, where I lived. 
If he wishes to arrange an expedition he first gives the order to his 
own clan to fell a tree for the dug-out, and then sends word to the 
kokwal of a certain clan in Bagiau. After this man has felled his 
tree the other kokwals may commence work. 


The privilege of the Dap kokwal finds its sanction in a myth, 
and since the magic for the construction of the canoe has the same 
authority it will be as well to say a few words about mythology in 
general and this story in particular. 


All Wogeo myths (nanasa) describe the doings of supernatural 
beings known as manarangs who occupied the island before the 
arrival of men. They are not ancestors, for they neither gave birth 
to men nor did they create them, and still less are they gods, though 
they are believed to have been responsible for the local culture. 
At a certain point of time they did this or that, and men have subse- 
quently always done the same thing. Thus one myth relates how 
a female nanarang came and asked a male nanarang for some embers 
to light a fire to cook a meal. He decided that it would be a good 
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idea if she also cooked his food, so he asked her to come and share 
his house. This was the origin of the institution of marriage. 

Many of the more important nanarangs are commemorated by 
stone blocks, probably basalt, which stand upright in some of the 
villages. These are called by the names of the spirits, and are 
sometimes spoken of as if they actually are the nanarangs them- 
selves, though they are not treated in any ritual manner. The 
natives deny all knowledge of how they came there, but I have no 
doubt that they are in reality ancient grave stones. The dead are 
still buried close by, and smaller flat stones are afterwards laid on 
top. Their importance lies in the fact that they give a sort of proof 
that the myth is true. 


The myth with which we are here concerned deals with the 
nanarang who founded Dap, Mafofo by name. It describes how, 
having decided to visit the mainland, he cut down a tree and 
constructed the first overseas canoe. This set the order of procedure 
for all time and also gave the kokwal of one of the Dap clans the 
right of arranging all future expeditions. The stone which 
commemorates Mafofo stands in the portion of the village occupied 
by this clan, and the magic he used has been handed down uncorrupted 
to its present kokwal. Similar systems of magic were given to each 
of the Wonevaro and Bagiau clans. I was able to collect in its 
complete form only the magic Mafofo himself used, but the few spells 
I recorded from the other systems seem to indicate that they are in 
many cases, at least, almost identical. 

The story then goes on to relate that while Mafofo was away he 
left his wife with a friend, Wonka, but that he dreamed that she was 
unfaithful to him. He returned and proceeded first to test whether 
the dream was true, and then to take vengeance on the false friend. 
This portion, as might be expected, is much longer and more dramatic, 
but as it does not directly concern us at present there is no necessity 
to go into details. Its interest lies in what might be called the 
authority it gives for wives to be unfaithful to-day. It also gives 





5 I have in New Guinea heard the most fantastic explanations from Europeans 
who have visited the island. One man described them as being made of cement, 
though they are very obviously either basalt or limestone. A photograph of one 
of these stones may be found in my report, op. cit. 
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the origin of one of the ornamental designs carved on overseas 
canoes and other objects. Wonka is said to have tattooed it on 
Mafofo’s wife.® 

Much of my account of overseas expeditions was derived from 
Marigum, the present kokwal of the privileged clan, and his immediate 
relatives, as they were my most constant companions. His favourite 
son Dal, who will be his principal heir, was my personal servant,’ 
and I recorded the Mafofo magic while Marigum was teaching it to 
his nephew Jaua (Plate IA). This he was doing to ensure that in 
case he dies Dal’s heritage will still be available. Similar precautions 
are regularly taken by old men when their sons are still youngsters. 


Cutting the Dug-out. 


Marigum explained that he never consults anybody when he 
wishes an expedition to be made, but simply goes ahead. This no 
doubt is the literal truth, but it does not mean that his order comes 
as a bolt from the blue. As I have said, expeditions are made every 
five or six years, and when the time comes round everyone is always 
ready. Hopes were expressed in 1934 that he would arrange one, 
and if he had done so at least half a dozen other canoes would at 
once have been constructed. Even when an expedition is for some 
special reason made after only a couple of years have elapsed, it does 
not seem that many people are unwilling to go. There are always 
nuts to be disposed of, and, apart from that, as we shall see, a trip 
overseas offers many attractions. 


The first step is the selection of the tree to be used. It has to 
be sound and fairly large as the finished canoe may have to 
accommodate upwards of twenty people. It must also be growing 
reasonably close to the shore or the work of haulage will be too 
great. The trees used are comparatively soft, and the work of 
hollowing them out is to-day not very arduous, though when stone 
tools alone were available it must have been a tremendous under- 





* Vide tailpiece to this paper. 

7 A photograph of Dal will also be found in my report. He is shown wearing 
various ornaments, including a shell ring, rather larger than usual, in a rattan armlet. 
In his hair is a Goura pigeon crest, but it is a very poor specimen, much smaller 
than usual. 
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taking. A good deal of the middle is removed and the ends roughly 
shaped while the log is still lying in the bush. This reduces its weight 
by about half. The bark is then stripped off, leaving bare a very 
oily surface which slides over the ground when the log is hauled to 
the beach. Most roads are more like a morass, and the log glides 
over the ground quite easily. Where the ground is stony the butts 
of dry coconut leaves are laid down and serve as rollers. When a 
canoe capable of holding about fifteen people was constructed while 
I was in Dap, half a dozen men working for approximately eight 
hours each for two days managed to reduce a log sufficiently for ten 
men to pull it 600 yards to the shore without a great deal of trouble. 
This canoe was made for the purpose of taking a party to the island 
of Koil, twelve miles away, to attend a ceremony. Five other 
villages also made one each. 


Once Marigum’s log has been taken to the beach he despatches 
an official messenger to Bagiau to inform the kokwal of one of the 
clans there. This man sets to work straight away, and a couple of 
days afterwards any other kokwals who wish to make a canoe also 
begin. In the large villages each kokwal usually has one made for 
himself, but in the smaller villages if there are two they collaborate. 
The last time an expedition was made the fleet was composed of 
nearly a dozen canoes. 


No magic is performed to remove evil influences from the tree 
before it is felled, nor is there a rite to prevent it from splitting. 
I confess that this rather surprised me, for logs are sometimes found 
to be useless after two or three days have been spent working at 
them. There is also no magic specifically to preserve the workers 
from injury, though abstinence from sexual intercourse while the 
work is in progress, which custom demands, is thought to be some 
protection. Ensuring the buoyancy of the canoe is given as the 
chief reason for the prohibition. Abstinence for twenty-four hours 
before working is thought to be sufficient. This involves no hardship, 
for work goes on intermittently over a period of several weeks, and 
even then so long as a man does his bit nobody minds if on any 
given day he finds it inconvenient to assist. Betelnut also must not 
be chewed until tools have been laid aside, and the workers do not 
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smoke. This no doubt has the effect of making them concentrate 
on the job in hand. 

The first magical rite is performed while the log is in process 
of being drawn to the shore, but before describing it I shall have to 
make another short digression in order to say a word or two about 
Wogeo spells, for they are quite distinct from any from Melanesia 
hitherto published. 

To begin with by far the greater number are extremely short. 
Some indeed contain only two or three words. They may refer to 
the effect which it is desired to produce, but on the other hand they 
may be no more than a reminiscence of the myth which gives their 
origin. Ninety per cent. at least are neither said nor chanted but 
definitely sung to a regular tune. If there are only a few words they 
are put through endless permutations and combinations, so that a 
spell of only six words may be spun out into a song lasting for five 
minutes. 

One other fact must be mentioned, namely that the conception 
of mana is utterly foreign to Wogeo culture, and magic is most 
definitely not regarded as a supernatural force. The nanarangs, as 
recorded in the myths, used magic in the first place, and men now do 
the same. The effect is supposed to be produced by the recitation or 
singing of the spell and the performance of the rite alone. No super- 
natural electric current is turned on to do the work, nor do the 
nanarangs and ghosts intervene. The natives explained to me that just 
as when you cut through the trunk of a tree it will fall down, so if you 
sing the spell and perform the rite correctly when you wish your 
canoe to be swift then it will be swift. I may say that this conception 
of magic is in line with the conception of taboo. Broken religious 
prohibitions result in diseases and other misfortunes not because the 
man has, so to say, touched a supernatural dynamo, and not because 
the nanarangs and ghosts are angry with him, but because of his 
action alone. 

The spell recited by the kokwal while the canoe is being hauled 
to the beach is an exception with regard to its length. He goes 
ahead of the party singing it, spitting on the track after every few 
words. The following is a translation of the Mafofo spell sung by 
Marigum. 
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Urem Tariga, your feet hasten, your blood hastens, 
Tariga, Tariga, 

Your vitals hasten, your liver hastens, your bowels hasten, 
Tariga, Tariga, 

Your wings hasten, your beak hastens, your eyes hasten, 
Tariga, Tariga. 

Urem Tariga is first; others are behind. 

Urem Tariga mounts upward as a bird. 

You fly above like a bird. 

You are a heron, you are a sea-gull. 

Urem Tariga was the name of Mafofo’s canoe, and in consequence 
all the canoes of this particular clan have been called after it. The 
tariga is the fish-hawk. The effect the spell is intended to produce is 
obvious enough not to require amplification, though Marigum 
explained that it also makes the log easy to pull. 

The work of fashioning the dug-out now goes ahead. The 
construction of the large canoe while I was in Dap gave me a good 
idea of how the work is done. Hollowing out the centre, except in 
the final stages, requires no special skill and was left mainly to the 
village youths. The prow and stem were cut by the older men as 
the work requires knowledge and judgment. These men also put 
the finishing touchestotheinside. Marigumand Jaua, the only expert 
wood-carvers in Dap, roughly fashioned a face at the ends, leaving 
their completion until after the log had been charred. The whole 
time Marigum laboured with the rest of the villagers. He probably 
worked harder than they did, for he often put in half an hour first 
thing in the morning, and again in the evening after he had returned 
from his garden. 

Whenever a number of men worked Marigum’s wives always 
brought food to the beach for them to eat. These women were 
usually assisted by the wives of the workers, but the bulk of the 
food came out of Marigum’s garden. The ‘day that the log was 
taken from the bush a small feast took place. 


Construction of the Canoe. 
After the dug-out is finished timber is collected for the wash- 
strake,® outrigger and platform. For magical reasons it is taken 





® A wash-strake is attached only to the largest canoes. 
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from as many different places as possible. The float has to be shaped 
and have a crocodile’s head carved at each end, and the extremities 
of the booms too are often fashioned into the likeness of the head 
of a snake. The platform is now built so that it can be fastened to 
the hull at any time. 

The charring of the dug-out is the next operation. The main 
object is said to be to improve its appearance by making it black so 
that the carvings which are afterwards made along the sides will 
show up to advantage, and by removing the marks of the adze 
strokes. The wood I daresay is also toughened, and it is certainly 
made more resistant to the attacks of white ants and other parasites, 
though this can hardly be an important consideration with regard to 
large canoes as they are seldom used for more than one voyage. 
Dry pandanus leaves are tied into bundles and piled up inside the 
log and underneath it. These are then lighted while a number of 
men stand by with green boughs and bundles of wet leaves to beat 
out the flames if the fire becomes too fierce. 

After the log has been charred it is pushed into thesea, thoroughly 
rubbed with salt water, and then pulled up on to an open stretch of 
beach. In the meantime large quantities of decorative leaves, 
flowers and fragrant herbs, such as draczna, crotons, lantana and 
aniseed, have been collected. Both the men and the women bathe 
and decorate themselves with these, and then a dance takes place. 
The men form up in two lines on each side of the canoe while the 
women make groups on the outside. The whole party dances 
up and down the beach, singing, playing drums, and blowing 
conches. This goes on for about half an hour or perhaps a little 
longer. The songs are very much like all dance songs, but they are 
called bwasa, that is, spells. Everyone knows them, but they are 
still believed to produce magical effects, and if they were not sung 
people say that the canoe would not sail well and the expedition 
would be unsuccessful. 

A free translation of one song runs, 

O mother, mother, your child is dead ; it lies stretched out 
and still. 
They have burnt it with fire; it is dead. 
Soothe its aching face; soothe its aching head. 
Soothe its aching breasts; soothe its aching flanks. 
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This is a sort of apology to the canoe for the treatment it has 
received, and an offer of comfort. Another spell refers to its speed. 


Urem Tariga is a shooting star, 
Urem Tariga is lightning, 

Urem Tariga is a gliding bird, 
Urem Tariga goes ahead, 
Arrives first, before all others. 


Others speak of its buoyancy, how it surpasses all that have 
ever been made, how it will come back laden with gifts, and so forth. 


At a given signal the dance ceases, and all those present throw 
their decorations into the canoe. This it is said will stimulate the 
mainlanders to make many gifts. They then return to the village, 
and a distribution of food takes place. Everyone contributes 
something, but again the bulk is provided by Marigum. 


Once this has been done the other kokwals can go ahead and 
have their canoes charred. In every case a similar dance is held, 
followed by a distribution, and as a rule all the people of the two 
districts attend. 


The next operation, which is carried out as quickly as possible, 
is the completion of the figureheads and the cutting of designs along 
the sides of the log. Magic, however, has first to be carried out. 
The spells recited by Marigum over Urem Tariga are for some 
reason not derived from Mafofo, but from another nanarang. A 
myth relates that this particular spirit had two wives, one of whom 
was jealous of the other, as in fact most co-wives are. She took a 
lime-pot and dashed it into her rival’s eyes, thus blinding her, then 
beat her unmercifully and left her to perish in the bush. The husband 
found her by accident and used the magic to restore her sight and 
relieve the pain of the blows she had received. There are two spells, 
both very short. The first is sung while the surface of the rough 
figurehead carvings have the charcoal rubbed off them. The words 
used are, “ Jina matam kakase, matam dakulaka,’’ that is, ‘“ Jina 
(the woman’s name) your eyes are clear, your eyes are bright.” 
The object is to make the canoe sail straight and go direct to the 
point aimed at. It is, I suppose, a protection against drifting, which 
all canoes are liable to do, as they are without a keel. The other 
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spell is sung over the sides of the log where designs are to be carved. 
It runs, “ Alas, I soothe your paining ribs, I soothe your aching 
flanks.” 


The figureheads are completed by the experts (Plate IV4), 
but the other designs are carved by the rest of the villagers in low 
relief under their directions. These look entirely geometrical 
(Plate I14) but each one is called after some object which is supposed 
to be represented. So long as the charcoal is fresh they are quite 
pleasing to the eye, but after a few weeks they can scarcely be 
distinguished at all. Yet a great deal of time and trouble is spent in 
making them as attractive as possible. 


I have spoken of the large canoes which were constructed 
during my visit for the voyage to Koil. Three of these were decorated 
at the same time on the beach alongside my house so that I was 
able to take observations of the time spent in the work. Twenty- 
seven men were engaged from about eight o’clock in the morning 
till six in the evening for two days. They took only very short 
rests, and each one must have put in nearly nine hours on both days 
actually at work. This is without counting the time taken by the 
experts to carve the figureheads. The labour was, of course, entirely 
unproductive except of zsthetic satisfaction, for the canoes would 
have sailed just as well without any carvings. 


A special day is now appointed for the attachment of the wash- 
strakes, platform and outrigger, but before this can be done creepers 
have to be collected to serve as lashings, and holes bored to receive 
them. The first hole is bored by Marigum. This has to be done 
before sunrise. He goes down to the beach in the first light of 
the early dawn carrying an awl, followed by his clansmen. He 
proceeds to bore a hole in the dug-out while two of his closest 
relatives stand just behind him beating drums. The rest of the 
party chew coconut and spit it out on the places where holes have 
to be made. The oil of the nut is said materially to assist this process, 
but I take it that the effect is magical only. As he works Marigum 
sings, ; 

Tariga, tariga, tariga, talons of the tariga, beak of the tariga. 
The tariga holds fast to its prey. 
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The ¢ariga it will be remembered is the fish-hawk. I was told 
that once this bird has caught a fish it never lets it go again. The 
spell is supposed to make the lashings equally strong. 


Marigum then rises and faces the sea, while the rest of the men 
form up behind him, the drummers first. He waves the awl in the 
air and enumerates every piece of wood which will be lashed, saying 
“ kukuka,” hold fast, after each one. The other men take up the 
rhythm of the spell, singing “‘ wa-wa-wa.” They are too far behind, 
however, to distinguish the actual words used. The holes can now 
be made by anyone with this awl. 


After this the creeper is bespelled, first with “ public ’”’ magic 
like that of the dance, and subsequently by Marigum with magic 
known only to himself. A couple of lengths are taken, tied firmly 
to the dug-out, and then stretched out in the direction of Sup, the 
first port of call on overseas voyages. The men each put a hand on 
one or other of these creepers and, in time to the beating of drums, 
proceed to sing one or two “ public ”’ spells. All of these are directed 
towards making the canoe swift. Here is one. 


The creeper faces Kandara Sima (the point of Sup), 
The creeper points to Sup, 

The creeper is fast to the canoe, 

The canoe rounds the point. 


The men then pile all the creeper into a heap for Marigum to 
bespell it. His magic is directed not so much towards securing 
speed as safety. The lives of the whole party will depend upon the 
strength of these creepers, for if the lashings break the outrigger 
will fall off. 


Pass through and encircle. 

The outrigger is secure. 

Pass through and encircle. 

The outrigger booms are fast. 

Pass through and encircle, 

The wash-strake is firm. 

The mouth of the creeper grips firmly, 
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The mouth of the lashing encircles. 
The magic entwines,® the creeper entwines. 
Kelebwong, tarigwo.” 


I timed Marigum when he sang this spell through first to teach 
Jaua. It took him almost six minutes. The words of a line were 
sung straight through and then endlessly permuted and combined. 
Then he passed to a second line, returned, grouped that with the 
first, and so on. 

The wash-strake is now lashed on, and after that the outrigger 
and platform. No spells are made, but there is a good deal of 
magical procedure ; for example, a small parcel of thorny creeper is 
lashed to the outrigger booms to prevent them from slipping (Plate 
IIIa). The canoe is then daubed with red paint and is at last ready 
for the sea. Another dance and distribution similar to the first now 
take place. This time the herbs and leaves are tied to the canoe, 
after the manner shown in Plates IJ, IIIa and IIIB. When the 
dance is finished the canoe is pushed forward so that its nose rests 
in the sea. Marigum wades into the water ahead, stoops down and 
splashes with his hand towards the mainland, singing this spell as 
he does so, 


Urem Tariga, your ear trembles like the ear of a wild pig. 
A garfish, a garfish leaps, leaps forward. 
A scorpion stings. 
A garfish, a garfish leaps, leaps forward. 
Urem Taringa, your ear quivers like the ear of a wild pig.” 
This spell is to make the canoe swift. It is likened to a wild pig 
poised ready for flight at the first sound of the hunter. As soon as 
the pig has made certain that a hunter is there off it will dash. The 
canoe too is only waiting to be manned, when it will dash off just as 





® The word in the spell is mane, which is used for weaving basketry. 


10 These two words are said to be derived from kilbong and tariga, bat and hawk, 
the names of the two matrilineal moieties of Wogeo. They have been changed 
because “‘ the words are hard to sing,” although many spells contain the word tariga, 
as we have seen. The difficulty in this case is probably one of rhythm. No explana- 
tion was offered as to why the bat and hawk are referred to. This will give some idea 
of how extremely difficult the spells often are to translate. 

11 All the canoe spells are named. This one is called ¢alengam, that is, your 
ear. 
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quickly. The leaping garfish is able to spring out of the water and 
skim above the surface with almost incredible speed. The reference 
to the scorpion also relates to speed. A man who has been stung 
is mad with pain and runs about wildly. The canoe is told to run 
in a similar manner. 

The launching is not yet carried out in full. There is first a 
pause until the other canoes are nearly ready. If by some odd 
chance one of these is finished before Urem Tariga it also cannot be 
launched as the latter always takes precedence. The mast, which is 
a fixture, is in the meantime stepped, and a sail made. The spell 
sung over the mast to make it light in weight has two words, langolango 
(mast) and bagala (outer skin of the stalk of the leaf of the sago palm). 
These are sung for a minute or two, and then niot niot is repeated 
several times. This is an imitation of the cry of a sea bird. The 
spell is said to take away all heaviness from the timber, leaving it 
as light as a dry leaf. 

The sail is made from the fibrous sheathes of coconut leaves 
sewn together. No spell is made over it, but before they begin the 
men who are to sew it ritually incise their penes. This act in this 


context is a magical one and serves to ensure that the sail will do its 
duty satisfactorily.!* 


Testing the Canoe. 


When all the canoes are finished they are put into the water, 
Urem Tariga first, and given a trial run. They have to be experi- 
mented with if possible in every sort of weather to make sure that 
they are thoroughly seaworthy. A new outrigger float may have 
to be fitted, or the booms lengthened or a few inches cut off the sail. 
The natives know quite well that a long float increases stability but 
also reduces the speed. Lengthening the booms also has a stabilising 
effect, but if they are too long the canoe is not only hard to manage, 
but in a heavy sea there is every chance that they will snap on account 





12 The act of incising the penis cannot be properly understood without an account 
of the religion, which would be out of place here. It is done primarily to cleanse a 
man from the contaminating influences incurred by contact with women. He is 
.said to feel particularly well afterwards. His body is “light,” and he can work 


hard without feeling tired. In the present instance this lightness is transferred to the 
sail. 
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of the great strain on the float. So a series of compromises has to 
be made, an inch or two added here, a piece cut off there, and so 
forth. Great care in particular has to be taken with the sail, for if 
it is too extensive it may cause the canoe to capsize. On the other 
hand endeavours are made to have it as large as possible to give 
maximum speed. 


After one has watched Wogeo natives handling their canoes 
one is not surprised to learn that they are in great demand by 
Europeans as boat boys. They receive practical demonstrations 
from the time of their early youth. A favourite game is a race with 
toy canoes in which each person makes one for himself (Plate II). 
The men often sit on the beach and watch, afterwards explaining 
the merits of particular craft and showing just why some are more 
speedy than others. 


While no doubt the large canoes are adequate for the purpose 
for which they are intended, they are, nevertheless, disappointing 
when compared with the plank canoes of the Solomon Islands. 
These latter are larger, more seaworthy, and incomparably superior 

in point of grace and beauty (Plate IIIs). 


Once the canoes have been pronounced to be satisfactory 
ceremonial visits are paid by each one of them to all the Wonevaro 
and Bagiau villages. Drums are taken on board, and the crews, 
which include men, women and children, pass the time singing songs 
known as bwabware. Similar voyages were made in the smaller 
canoes built for the journey to Koil while I was on the island. It 
appeared to me that the people in these songs expressed the joy they 
felt in their canoes and the prospective voyage. They regarded the 
vessels as extremely beautiful and were very proud of them. Several 
men told me how good it was to feel oneself carried forward through 
the waves while the spray dashed up into one’s face. I do not think 
that it is saying too much to compare their feelings with those of a 
yachtsman for the Shamrock, and a member of the British public 
for the Queen Mary. 


The words ef a bwabware set down in cold translation cannot 
give any idea of the spirit in which it is sung, but I quote two examples 
for what they are worth. 
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The canoe pitches ; 

The streamer flutters in the wind. 

The canoe sways, 

It calls out “ give me”’ (i.e. it calls out for valuables from 
the mainland). 

And the other, 

We sail on past Kandara Sima, 

We pass it by, we reach Taraba. 

We sail, sail, sail, sail. 

We arrive before the dawn, 

Before the kalele bird calls. 

In every village the visitors are given food and a few valuables. 
They gain nothing material from this, for when the return visit is 
made a valuable has to be given away for each one received. The 
object again is entirely magical, to secure many gifts on the mainland. 
When the party returns to its own village the women who have been 
left at home line up on the shore and pelt them with ripe pawpaws 
and other squashy fruit. There is a good deal of horseplay in this— 
I have witnessed similar peltings on other occasions—but the object 
is still the same. 


Risks of the Venture. 


Our canoe is now ready to sail away to the mainland, but before 
we make our final preparations for the voyage it is worth while 
taking a brief glance back at the magic which has been quoted. 
The reader will probably have been surprised that the dangers have 
not been visualized more clearly. There have been no references to 
rough seas and sudden storms, and the only hazards directly 
enumerated and forestalled have been the breaking of the lashings 
and the possibility of drifting. It is true that other perils have been 
guarded against by implication, but one might have expected them 
to be so very real to the natives that, despite the brevity of the 
spells, they would wish to reassure themselves by explicit statements 
that every fear was groundless. The reason is I think that the 
chances of disaster are too remote. The island is never lost sight 
of—Wogeo is over 1000 feet in height—and except for the crossing 
to the mainland, thirty miles of open water, the coast is followed all 
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the way. Voyages are made only during the season when there is 
reasonable hope of a favourable wind, and a canoe has never yet 
foundered nor has anyone ever been drowned. 

The nearest approach to disaster occurred about two years ago. 
Marigum against all advice decided to make a special trip in a small 
canoe, taking one of his wives, his son Dal, and two or three other 
people. A sudden storm came up when they were returning and 
blew them right out of their course. The canoe was old, and the 
lashings began to give way, so they steered to the nearest land and 
only just reached it as the canoe fell to pieces. One of the men 
borrowed a small craft, and he and Dal made their way to Manam, 
where they persuaded the Mission to pick the party up and take 
them home. Everybody said that this accident could never have 
occurred if proper precautions had been taken. The canoe was 
far too small, and the lashings had not been properly overhauled. 

I believe that the natives rather glory in their prowess on the 
sea. They are not contemptuous of danger, and most certainly not 
often foolhardy, but they discuss anxious moments spent in canoes 
with relish, not terror. They boast of how Europeans prefer them to 
all others as boat boys and laugh at the clumsiness of landlubbers 
(such as myself) in their dealings with ships and canoes. Iam almost 
tempted to say that their skill is so great, and the chances of danger 
so small, that they do not feel particularly insecure, and hence a 
very elaborate apparatus of magic is unnecessary. 

There are spells, however, which may be used against squalls or 
bad weather if they should happen to blow up while the voyage is 
in progress. Moreover, all the dangerous localities are known and 
avoided. If a crew find themselves by accident in one of these they 
have to observe a special procedure, to be described later. I imagine 
that the dangers are mainly caused by tide rips. Then too no one 
would dream of going into an overseas canoe without first fortifying 
himself with the bone of one of his ancestors. This seems to give 
assurance, though in a very vague kind of way. The spirits of the 
dead, I was told repeatedly, can have not the slightest effect on the 
actions of the living. The bones seem to serve only as a reminder 
that similar dangers have been overcome in the past, so why not 
now ? 

B 
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In olden days the old men used to caution the youths against 
going far into the bush on the mainland for fear of head-hunters 
from the hills. If the canoes were beached at a place where there 
was no village the whole party kept together and never left the 
shore. As there would almost certainly have been at least 100 men, 
all fully armed, so long as they kept together and did not go far from 
their canoes, they had little need to fear. Again then one need 
not be surprised at the lack of magical safeguards against violence. 
Nowadays, of course, there are no head-hunters anywhere near 
the New Guinea coast, nor have there been for many years. 


The Trobriand Islanders, it will be remembered, never felt safe 
from sorcery while they were in Dobu and the other places to the 
south on kula expeditions.» The Wogeo natives regard their hosts 
in quite another light. They are not in the least alarmed, take no 
precautions, and ridicule any suggestion relating to witchcraft. 
One reason why they are so much at ease is the belief that the 
culture of all the places visited is almost identical with their own. 
I do not know whether they are in fact (actually I have doubts), 
but the important point is that this is the Wogeo opinion. The 
language spoken on the mainland coast immediately opposite is 
similar to their own, though that of the other places is very different. 
In the past a smattering of these had to be learnt, but to-day pidgin 
English is the lingua franca of all New Guinea. 

Another reason for the lack of fear may be that the mainlanders 
are rather despised. They are referred to contemptuously as sago- 
eaters, and a myth explains that the larger island is only the back- 
bone of a Wogeo nanarang. Three persons have died within recent 
years while they were away from home on a voyage, but the view is 
that in each case they must have been bewitched before they left. 
Not the slightest breath of suspicion rested upon a foreigner. 


Final Preparations. 


Once the canoes are all ready and the ceremonial visits have 
been paid people set to work shelling nuts to take with them. These 
are then put into baskets and tied into bundles with palm sheathes 





18 Vide Argonauts of the Western Pacific, op. cit. 
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for covering. The wrappings have to be as water-tight as possible 
to protect the nuts from spray and rain. The fishing nets made in 
the preceding year are also collected and got ready. 


I have mentioned that overseas canoes are constructed in two 
districts only. People from the other side of the island, however, 
can always find room somewhere. They do not pay for their passage, 
as they always will have assisted in the cutting of the dug-out. They 
select the canoe of a relative, and as a certain amount of inter- 
marriage between the districts has always taken place they usually 
have several to choose from. Persons who for some reason do not 
wish to make the journey, if, for example, they are bad sailors or 
have been ill, give their goods to a friend and request him to dispose 
of them. 


When Marigum sees that all the preparations have been 
completed he announces the time for departure a couple of days 
ahead. The interval is in order to give ample time for the proper 
performance of beauty magic, without which it is considered the 
whole expedition would be a complete failure. Both “ public” 
and “ private ’’ magic is carried out. The spells are almost identical, 
though in the one case they are sung as songs in the men’s clubhouse 
and in the other recited by each individual for his own use. For 
the “‘ public’ magic each man collects a number of ornamental 
leaves and herbs and carries them with him to the clubhouse. These 
are stuck into the thatch where the spells transform them so that 
later on the men who wear them will at once appear to be miraculously 
beautiful. Music for the song-spells is provided as usual by drums 
and slit-gongs. I have attended an identical performance on the 
night before a big dance, when the songs went on till morning. 
If a man did not know the words of a particular song he sat back 
and hummed the tune. In the morning each man took his leaves 
and used them as decorations for the dance. For an overseas 
expedition the leaves are carefully preserved and even when withered 
are still worn, mixed in with fresh ones gathered from time to time. 


In addition to the “ public ” magic most men also have beauty 
magic of their own. I quote a spell given to me by Jaua. It is 
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sung over ornamental leaves which are carefully kept with the 
others. 

I grow tall; I am straight. 

My skin is smooth and shining. 

I am washed, the dirt is gone. 

I land on the beach (on the mainland). 

I look to see who comes. 

He stands before me. 

He takes an ornament, turns it over and puts it back. 

He takes another: it is well made: he gives it. 

He explained that he puts the bespelled leaves in his armlets 
as he approaches the shore. As soon as he lands everyone on the 
beach is attracted by his beauty and runs up to see who he is. They 
take ornaments to offer him but put them back again as unworthy 
of one so lovely. To him they offer only the best. 

In addition to beauty magic to attract a partner there is also 
magic to influence him more directly, but it is apparently known 
only to kokwals, and they make it on behalf of everybody. There 
is a parallel here to the magic carried out to secure the affections of a 
young girl. Beauty magic to make the person attractive is known 
to most people, but love magic proper to comparatively few. The 
magic to influence a partner directly is called gwate karaul, that is, 
to stitch a bag. It is given this name because the bag to receive 
the ornaments is bespelled while it is being sewn up. The gwate 
karaul Marigum taught me is extremely simple. It begins, 
““ Mwanubwa calls out ‘ give me ornaments,’ ”’ and then proceeds to 
enumerate those which are desired. The secret consists in the fact 
that every ornament is named with an adjective indicating its fine 
quality. If the spell is to be effective these must not be mixed up. 
Thus stlasila boars’ tusks and tarere dogs’ teeth are asked for. Tarere 
means large, but it is a very uncommon word. Sij/asiia is circular. 
The Mwanubwa referred to is a manarang about whom there is a 
long myth. 

The crossing to Sup, the first port of call, is always made at 
night. The canoes are loaded ready in the evening and then brought 
to the beach at Dap, Marigum’s village. Here they are pulled up 
alongside Urem Tariga. Coconuts and water are put aboard, as 
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well as a number of bunches of areca nuts both for presents and also 
for chewing in case any of the hosts are short. Raw food may be 
taken, especially if any children are in the party. The staple diet 
of the mainland people in the vicinity of the Sepik River is sago, 
which is apt to disagree with those who are not accustomed to it. 


All the canoes carry a fire in a potsherd for the purpose of 
lighting cigarettes and, in case of an emergency, flares made from 
bundles of coconut leaf. I can well imagine that it is a great comfort, 
for a number of traditional sayings indicate the way in which the 
natives regard it. “Fire,” says a proverb, “is both father and 
mother.” 


At about midnight each kokwal makes two spells over his canoe, 
and the party then embarks and sets sail for Sup. One spell is a 
safeguard against drifting or being driven out of the course by 
adverse breezes. The eyes of the figurehead on the fore part of the 
canoe are rubbed with red hibiscus flower while this is being sung. 
The second spell is to remove the contamination which may have 
been acquired through contact with a menstruating woman. While 
the kokwal is busy singing an assistant rubs the dug-out with a 
leaf which has a coarse surface resembling sandpaper. I photo- 
graphed this performance on another occasion during the daytime 
(Plate IIA). 

No objection is made to a woman accompanying the party so 
long as she is not menstruating. In former times they were very 
seldom taken because there was always the chance that the whole 
fleet would be held up in some village until the period was finished. 
Nowadays the difficulty is overcome by making menstruating women 
walk along the shore. A government road, or rather bridle-track, 
runs the whole length of the coast. 


A number of precautions have to be taken by the crew and 
passengers. The women and any youths who have not made the 
trip before have to crouch down as low as possible and keep their 
heads covered. This acts as a safeguard against the spirits of the 
ocean who might make them ill. Drinking and smoking are allowed, 
but no food may be eaten, and betel chewing is also forbidden. 
Conversation is permitted but not shouting. No mention may ever 
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be made of the place which is being aimed at and nothing ahead 
pointed to. Above all no one may look backwards. Men are 
permitted to relieve themselves over the stern but not women. 
The kokwal who owns the canoe usually sits aft and steers, but he 
may prefer to hand over the steering oar to someone else and sit 
in the bows. He normally gives any orders considered necessary, 
though he seldom has to speak as every one knows exactly what to 
do. 

Mention has been made of certain spots considered dangerous 
which have to be avoided. These are supposed to be the dwelling 
places of nanarangs, and it is explained that canoes are occasionally 
sucked into them. The proper procedure is then, before any 
difficulties arise, for the kokwal to make an offering of a packet of 
nuts and ask to be delivered from disaster. The manarang has 
always to be addressed in highly complimentary terms, alluded to 
as a kokwal and reminded that, although it has the power to do as 
it likes with the party, people think more of a person who is powerful 
yet merciful than of one who is both powerful and cruel. 

In navigating at night the natives steer by the stars, of whose 
movements they have some knowledge, though it is very slight and 
only just adequate for their needs. On account of the wind the 
outward voyage is made in July or August and the return in 
September or October. The canoes cannot beat and have always 
to be sailed so that the wind strikes them on the outrigger side. 


Trading Partners. 


After we had constructed our canoes we took a glance backwards 
at the magic used. Now that our expedition has been got away to 
sea it will be convenient to peep ahead before we permit it to land 
and have a look at the places to be visited and the arrangements 
made for its reception. 

The first landing place is Sup on the island of Mushu, near the 
government station of Wewak. The people of this village (though 
not those from the rest of the island), of the mainland opposite, 
and of the nearby island of Kairiru speak a language so close to that 
of Wogeo that it can be understood after practice without much 
trouble. Intermarriage between Wogeo and these places has 
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occasionally taken place, and they look upon themselves as closely 
related to each other. After leaving Sup practically every village 
along the coast is visited until the mouth of the Sepik River is reached. 
Beyond this the party never ventures unless it is blown out of its 
course. 

I do not know how many different languages are spoken in this 
area, but it appears that the villages are divided into three groups 
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according to the products available. I have recorded the names 
of all the villages, but since the list would only be confusing 
it will be better simply to speak of each group by the name of its 
principal village. The home products of the Sup group include shell 
rings, shoulder straps with discs sewn to them, tobacco and yams. 
Those of the next group, of which the principal village is Kep 
(probably Kaup on the chart, but I am not sure), are rings, belts and 
pots. In addition both these places have stocks of feathers and 
cassowary bones which they receive from the tribes farther inland. 
Further east is the Murik group. These villages are all located on 
narrow sand-spits in the swamps of the Sepik delta. Certain of the 
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grasses found in these swamps are ideal for making baskets. Ground 
cowries are also gathered in the shallow water, and shells from which 
taro scrapers are cut. The Murik people are very badly off for food, 
and in consequence they do a great deal of trading. They are in 
fact the principal middlemen of the whole area. Stocks of red and 
white body paint and dyed rattan are collected from the tribes on 
the other side of the river, as well as rings and straps from the west. 
Dogs’ teeth are available everywhere, but the Murik people alone 
make them into necklaces as they are able to weave a very superior 
type of thread from another of their swamp grasses. 

Each man from Wogeo has at least one trading partner in every 
one of the villages visited. The native word for such a person is 
bag, which means primarily sitting platform or bed. Lo is also used, 
but is really the same word in one of the other dialects. The word 
is said to be applied to a partner because he is the man with whom 
one sits. It has nothing to do with sharing his bed. Nowadays 
he may give up his bed to his partner since men who are accompanied 
by their wives are invited to sleep in the ordinary dwelling house, 
but in former times when women rarely accompanied an expedition 
the whole party slept together in the men’s house, as the single 
men still do. 

Partnerships are normally transmitted from father to son, but 
there is nothing to prevent a man from forming another alliance 
if he wishes to do so. Thus if a Wogeo native has been away on a 
plantation with say a man from Murik they may, on returning to 
their homes, decide that they wish to keep up their friendship and 
become bags. Or again if a man is dissatisfied with a partner he 
may ask someone else to enter into the relationship. All trading 
is done through the bag, who also has to provide food, accommodation 
and protection. Kokwals, of course, have other kokwals, or their 
equivalent, as bags. 


Exchange of Ornaments. 


It will be as well to speak now too of the valuables to which so 
many references were made in the magic. These valuables or 
ornaments, for they are all worn, known collectively as kuda, consist 
mainly of shell rings (mgaubo), fibre straps sewn over with discs 
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(Rilalo), ground cowries (me), and strings of dogs’ teeth (gira). 
Kokwals also value boars’ tusks, the insignia of noble blood, but 
these are practically never worn by commoners (Plate Is). Whena 
new canoe makes a voyage it is customary for each bag to present his 
partner with as many of these ornaments as he can afford. On the 
face of it these appear to be gifts merely, quite distinct from trade. 
Actually the only difference lies in the fact that a return is not 
made at once. Everyone expects to receive the equivalent of his 
gifts when he in turn makes a voyage in a new canoe, and in the 
long run there is always a balance. Thus if this year a new Wogeo 
canoe visits the mainland then perhaps a new Kep canoe may visit 
Wogeo next year, the year following a new Sup canoe may come, 
and the year after one from Murik. 


I ought perhaps to add that Kep canoes are visiting Wogeo 
less and less frequently, and it is now several years since one came 
from Murik. The gift exchange in ornaments is in consequence 
practised less willingly by these natives than formerly, and more 
and more they are demanding direct returns. Canoes come across 
from Sup almost every year, but the crews are given ornaments 
only when they have new craft. Wogeo canoes very seldom 
make a second trip, but then expeditions are not made every year. 


The natives of Sup and Kep make presents of rings and straps 
which they manufacture themselves, while the Murik people hand 
over cowries and dogs’ teeth, with possibly a ring or two and a belt 
as well. Wogeo makes no ornaments, but the difficulty was in the’ 
past overcome by giving back some of those formerly presented 
by a different village. The ornaments are thus in constant circula- 
tion. 


Nowadays the genuine rings are being replaced by others made 
of china and glass which may be bought for a few pence in any trade 
store. These are becoming all the more common as most of the men 
of the younger generation do not seem to learn how to make rings 
from shells. Boys returning from work on plantations generally 
spend a portion of their wages in the purchase of a supply of store 
rings, so that at the present time when a new Sup canoe visits Wogeo 
debts can readily be discharged. 
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The magic sung over the canoe gives the impression that the 
desire for valuables is the prime motive for making the expedition. 
In a way it is, for in casual conversations about past expeditions 
attention is always concentrated on the quantity of ornaments 
secured, not on the number and durability of the pots. This is due 
mainly to the fact that the supply is uncertain. Everyone wants 
his basket to be filled, but some necessarily have to go short. If 
there was a possibility of the supply of pots being insufficient I am 
sure that interest would focus on them instead. But this has never 
occurred, and is never likely to do so. 

People in our own society who are above the bread line spend 
less time in talking about the purchase of groceries than clothes, 
which, of course, serve partly as ornaments. If one knows that his 
pound of tea will always be available and always of the same quality 
he has no need to think about it. Yet no doubt if a tea famine were 
to take place we would all neglect other topics of conversation. 
The Wogeo native is in exactly the same position. He knows that 
he can readily come by all the pots he is likely to require and in 
consequence neither talks about them nor carries out magic. It is 
perhaps idle to speculate about whether the voyages would cease if a 
European trader started bringing the pots and baskets to the island, 
but they probably would. 

There is an obvious similarity between the Wogeo attitude to 
kuda (ornaments) and that of the Trobrianders to vaygu’a (valuables), 
but the differences are just as striking. Thus kuda are purely and 
simply ornaments without an added emotional value. They are 
never named, and any one is looked upon as the exact equivalent 
of any other of similar size and quality. Also they decrease in 
value with age, as they become chipped and shabby-looking. And 
it will be perfectly clear that they do not circulate regularly nor in 
any one direction. The introduction of store rings provides additional 
evidence that the similarity does not go very deep. 

Dr. Fortune has suggested that one of the functions of the 
kula is to stimulate ambition and hence overcome suspicion so that 
trade in useful articles can go on if only as a sideline to the exchange 
of greasy and useless vaygu’a.14 The negative evidence from Wogeo 





14 Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, Chap. V, Section III. 
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would seem to offer some support for this hypothesis, for as we have 
seen these natives are not suspicious of the people with whom they 
have trading relations and hence do not require such an artificial 
stimulus. 


The Party on the Mainland. 


As the Wogeo canoes approach Sup the bespelled herbs are taken 
out of the baskets where they were placed for safe keeping and put 
into arm-bands or in the hair. The fleet is sure to have been seen 
approaching, and the whole local population comes down to the 
shore to welcome the party. The canoes are hauled up on to the 
beach, and each family is taken to the village by the bag of the 
husband. After they have eaten a meal together nets and packages 
of nuts are at once handed over, each man saying what he wants in 
return. Tobacco is usually required most, but feathers and cassowary 
bones may be asked for or a few yams, though these are too bulky for 
many to be taken. 

The transactions can hardly be called barter as the goods are 
not exposed and examined, but the returns expected are rather more 
rigidly fixed than is usual with pure gift exchanges. Thus if a man 
hands over a parcel of nuts and requests that he be given tobacco he 
definitely expects a bundle of a certain size. The same also applies 
to feathers and bones and to yams and rings. It is true that if he 
considers the return gift inadequate he has no direct redress, 
but in future he will avoid this particular bag and make an agreement 
with someone else. 

So rigid are the values that nowadays all these commodities can 
be bought at a fixed cash price, though this is done only by boys who 
are working for wages. The crews of the occasional vessels which 
visit Wogeo can buy nuts at two shillings per parcel, while Wogeo 
boys on mainland plantations can secure for this sum a bundle of 
tobacco leaves or a first-class bird of paradise plume. 

The party remains in Sup for three or four days. Each man and 
his family too, if they have come with him, is looked after by his 
bag. The womenfolk usually give a hand with the cooking, and the 
men may assist their hosts in fishing or in garden work, but 
nothing is expected of them, and many people just sit about 
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and so have a complete holiday. Usually the visitors give a dance 
entertainment, using bwabware songs as an accompaniment. The 
goods asked for and the gift ornaments are as a rule not handed over 
until the last day. 

A move is then made to the mainland, where a few days are 
spent in the several other villages which have the same culture as 
Sup. The Wogeo people recently ‘“‘ sold’ a dance to one of these. 
Special costumes had to be worked, for which the material was 
brought from Wogeo. They were made up so that the “ customers ”’ 
could see the process. The visitors demonstrated how they were to 
be worn and gave instructions in the steps of the dance.1® After- 
wards they were presented with pigs and quantities of ornaments. 

The Kep villages are visited next. A month may have to be 
spent here while pots are made if people have not enough on hand. 
These are all very nearly spherical in shape and extraordinarily 
symmetrical, though they vary in size. Great care has to be taken 
in their stowage as they are very thin and fragile. 

The same procedure is gone through here as in the Sup villages. 
Nuts and nets are handed over at once and an indication given of 
the type of pots desired. Feathers and bones may also be asked for, 
while rings and straps are given to the visitors as presents. If a 
man requires objects which for some reason his partner cannot supply 
it is his duty to arrange with someone else who can. Similarly if 
more nuts are desired than the guest has brought with him he does 
his best to get hold of some from one of his relatives. One parcel 
of nuts is regarded as equivalent in value to two small pots, and one 
net to two large ones, or three if the net is very long. The size of 
the pots increases in proportion as the mesh of the net diminishes. 

When the pots have been finished and everyone is satisfied a 
move is made to Murik. Here nuts and nets are exchanged for 
baskets and scrapers, while the gifts take the form of dogs’ teeth 
necklaces, hair ornaments and loose cowries. Rattan and paint 
are also available if required, but the Murik natives demand in 
return dogs’ teeth from which they make necklaces. Six teeth is 
the recognized unit and will secure a bundle of rattan of a certain 





15 The dance was of the type known as tangbwal, of which a short account and 
a photograph are given in my report, op. cit. 
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fixed size or a given quantity of paint. Pigs are very much in demand 
at Murik, but as the animals cannot possibly be carried all the way 
round by way of Sup and Kep the natives make special trips for 
them, returning direct. One large pig is worth a long string of dogs’ 
teeth. 

The party is now ready to return home. The canoes set sail 
at night, steering in the direction of Koil, twelve miles from Wogeo. 
This is a run of twenty-five miles with the wind dead astern. A call 
may be made here, but more usually when the sun comes up the 
course is changed for Wogeo direct. 


Back Home Again. 


As soon as the returning canoes are sighted all those who have 
been left behind assemble on the beach at Dap. The conduct of 
these people has been subject to very few regulations while their 
relatives were away, and they are not even expected to remain in 
their own villages. Dances are held frequently and seem to be 
regarded as having beneficial effects on the absent ones. Wives who 
have been left behind are supposed to remain chaste, for if they 
commit adultery it is thought that the husband’s bag will not give 
him many presents. I judge, however, that very few of them do 
remain faithful. 

The canoes are hauled up, and a dance takes place in Dap 
before the various crews depart for their own villages. Towards 
evening the ornaments are publicly displayed in a long line, and 
those who have been given large quantities acquire prestige. 
Success actually depends upon industry, for those who take the most 
nets and nuts are able to satisfy a large number of bags and hence 
receive a good many presents. The natives recognize this, but as 
some men are luckier than others they are very apt to say that magic 
is also just as important. 

While the ornaments are being displayed those who have 
remained behind are at liberty to help themselves. This is regarded 
as a return for looking after the village and tending the gardens. 
They take only what everyone considers to be a fair share, for if 
they laid themselves open to the charge of greed their reputations 
would suffer considerably. Visitors from the other side of the 
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island come along during the next two or three days with presents 
of food, mainly taro, and they also are given a share of the ornaments. 
Relatives may beg for a pot or two or a basket, which is always given 
because a person knows that later on he may want to ask a favour 
himself. 

The canoes are left to rot on the beach as they are far too large 
for ordinary use. They are generally useless long before a second 
expedition is held, though very occasionally a special trip for pots 
is made in the following year, in which event the lashings only have 
to be renewed. This is a purely business voyage and no presentations 
of ornaments are made. Once or twice the Murik people have asked 
for old canoes. Being regular traders they are sometimes keen to 
acquire an extra craft. They make a present of dogs’ teeth and 
boars’ tusks to the kokwal who has the title of owner. These he 
keeps for himself. 

One may be quite sure that an expedition provides topics of 
conversation for several months. The natives love new places, 
an additional reason why they like working as boat boys, and as 
the topography and, to a certain extent, the flora and fauna of the 
mainland are different from that of the islands all sorts of strange 
things are seen. Many Wogeo myths refer to places on the mainland, 
and the older men always make a point of showing these to those who 
are making the trip for the first time. Expeditions are also popular 
because, with one or two other institutions, such as the festival 
accompanying the presentation of food by one village to another, 
they are thought to have a direct influence on the peace and harmony 
of the community. After they have taken place people are said to 
assist each other willingly and not to quarrel. Sickness and death, 
which are believed to be the result of sorcery, are also said to occur 
less frequently than before. Whether expeditions and festivals 
do in fact have this effect I am not at present prepared to say. 
I merely give the native statements without comment. At a later 
date I hope to discuss the evidence in full.1® 





16JIn my Law and Order in Polynesia (London 1934) I devoted a chapter to a 
consideration of how festivals may effect the harmony of the community in Ontong 
Java. I laid considerable stress on the creation of a sense of unity which tends to 
make everyone fulfil his obligations to his neighbours. If festivals and expeditions 
create harmony in Wogeo then it is probably for more direct reasons. 
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Visits of the Mainland Natives to Wogeo. 

The return voyages of the mainlanders we can dismiss in a few 
sentences, and very little more need be said about inter-island 
trade. 

In former days when Murik, Kep and Sup canoes visited Wogeo 
regularly each one was laden with the products of the area from 
which it came. Those from Murik brought baskets, scrapers, paint, 
rattan and a small quantity of dogs’ teeth and cowries ; those from 
Kep feathers, cassowary bones and pots, together with a few rings 
and straps ; and those from Sup feathers, bones, yams and tobacco, 
again with the addition of a few rings and straps. All took away 
nuts and nets, and if the canoes were new the crews were presented 
with ornaments as well. The visitors were entertained by their 
Wogeo hosts just as they had entertained them previously. Each 
man was looked after and fed by his bag and either traded with him 
or looked to him to find him suitable customers. Some men gave 
assistance in the gardens, but again some preferred to be idle. 

Now that the Sup canoes almost alone make the voyage the 
natives act as intermediaries between Wogeo and Kep. The 
surprising feature of the arrangement is that they make nothing out 
of the deal. A package of nuts or an ordinary sized net is still worth 
two pots. The reason for this is probably that the arrangement is 
of very recent date and the Sup people would regard it as mean to 
make demands from their Wogeo partners. As time goes on and the 
old partners die they will probably ask for something for their trouble. 

The Koil islanders also act as middlemen between Wogeo and 
the mainland, though rather more for Murik than Kep. Koil can 
be reached without much exertion, but the extra twelve miles to 
Wogeo, which lies in another direction, frequently demand a good 
deal of labour with paddles. This island has as many nuts as Wogeo, 
so it is no use offering them for pots and baskets. Nets, however, 
are always in demand, as the creeper from which the fibre is made 
does not grow there. The Koil natives are also eager to acquire the 
small baskets which Wogeo women make with great skill (Plate 
IVs), and also lime. Why the latter should be required it is difficult 
to see, as there is just as much coral to burn in Koil as Wogeo. 
The only explanation offered is that the Koil folk do not know how 
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to do this, though I cannot understand why they do not learn as 
the process is not in the least a secret, and no magic is used. Trade 
between these two islands is carried on quite casually, either between 
relatives or bags, and visits are always being made. 


Trade with Kadovar Island. 


The natives of Kadovar, right opposite the mouth of the Sepik, 
are the most expert of all the Schouten Islanders in carving wood- 
work, and they provide most of the platters and spears for the whole 
group, with the exception perhaps of Manam and Kairiru. They 
make occasional visits to Koil, but as their island has very steep cliffs 
they are unable, so I was told, to haul big trees down to the shore. 
They thus cannot construct canoes suitable for making long trips, 
and in consequence their manufactures have to be fetched by those 
who have need of them. The Wogeo natives make a voyage thither 
about once every four or five years. 


The bamboo flutes used in religious ceremonies are also procured 
from Kadovar. These are actually obtained from the mainland by 
the Manam folk, traded by them to the Bam islanders, who then pass 
them on to Kadovar. Rattan and paint follow the same route, and 
can usually also be purchased in Kadovar. Only bamboos with 
from four to six feet between the nodes is suitable for flutes, and these 
grow only in the one area, a fact which is accounted for in a myth. 


Flutes are never seen by women, so when they are required men 
make the voyage alone. 


As the Kadovar natives do not visit the mainland themselves 
they are very eager to obtain rings from Wogeo. They will give a 
platter for a net, but much prefer three or four rings. Indeed, if a 
ring is large and of superior quality one is sufficient. Store rings 
they do not like at all, doubtless because they have so far had very 
little contact with Europeans. Owing to their inhospitable coast 
and the bad tide rips in that locality they are seldom visited by 
schooners. Paint and rattan are also exchanged for rings, but for 
spears and flutes nets are demanded. One net is regarded as equal 
in value to a spear, and two to a set of flutes. As on the mainland, 
trade is carried on through partners. 
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A. Magic over a new canoe to cleanse it from contamination by menstruating women. 
Marigum is standing on the far side. Note the decorated platform and the carvings along 
the side of the dug-out. 





B. Youths launching toy canoes. The little boy in the middle has made his out of half 
a coconut, 
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This paper has been merely descriptive, but one or two theoretical 
points of value have, I think, emerged. The more important 
perhaps relate to the magical rites which are performed and the 
interesting association of trade in useful objects with the presentation 
of ornaments. I have dealt with these points in some detail, and 
there is no need to go over the ground again. But there is one other 
fact which is deserving of mention, and that is the indication given 
of why so many institutions in Melanesian society are passing away. 
We have seen that the whole expedition is organized by one man, the 
kokwal of a clan in the village of Dap. If he and his kin die out, as 
in these days of epidemics is quite possible, then there will be no 
leader. This will inevitably mean that no more voyages will be 
made. 


[The drawing below was made from a rubbing of a drum (Plate Is). 
It represents the design which Wonka tattooed on Mafofo’s wife. The 
same pattern is carved on the sides of the canoe Urem Tariga.] 
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THE FORREST RIVER AND LYNE RIVER TRIBES OF 
NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 


A REPORT ON FIELD WORK 


By PuyLiis M. KABERRY 


Se the auspices of the Australian National Research Council, 

I carried out research in the above district from May to October 
1934. During that stay my headquarters were at the Mission, 
except for 18 days spent on a camp roughly 60 miles to the north 
of the Mission above the Helby River. I later spent three weeks 
in the East Kimberley Division and two weeks at Beagle Bay 
Mission in the Dampier Peninsula. I wish to express my deep 
appreciation and gratitude in particular to Professor Elkin of the 
Department of Anthropology for his assistance, advice and encourage- 
ment. The loan of his unpublished field notes provided an invaluable 
basis for my field work at Forrest River. My thanks are also due 
to Miss Wedgwood, to Mr. A. O. Neville, Chief Protector of Aborigines, 
Perth, and to Mr. T. G. Crooks of Wyndham for their helpful advice, 
and to Miss Dight, Secretary to the Department of Anthropology 
and to Miss Houison, Secretary to the Council. I am indebted 
to the Rev. F. Bush and Mrs. Lawrence of Forrest River Mission, 
to Miss Kuhlmann of Wyndham, to Mr. M. P. Durack of Argyle and 
Ivanhoe Stations, and to the Right Rev. Msgnr. Raible and those 
in charge of Beagle Bay Mission for their kindness and hospitality. 

Much of the social organization of the tribes surrounding the 
Forrest River Mission, which has been established since 1913 has 
been broken down. As elsewhere in Australia, this is due to contact 
with Europeans, and also to the police atrocities of 1926. | 

My stay was too short to enable me to master the language, but 
fortunately some of the women spoke excellent English and I used 
them first as informants, and later as interpreters with the old women 
of the camp, situated about half a mile from the Compound. My 
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object besides including a general survey of the social organization, 
was to ascertain the extent of the women’s knowledge of the men’s 
secret life, and whether they had one of their own. I was compelled 
to rely on questioning for the most part, but granted the limitations 
of the method, the following account obtained from the women gives 
a picture of aboriginal life, which is almost as complete as that 
obtained from the men, except for additional details about initiation. 
Until recently the aboriginal woman has generally been represented 
in terms of her function. One imagines her either as being beaten, 
bearing children, or carrying a dilly bag full of lily roots. But she 
seldom emerges as a social personality ; and until she does that, 
Australian anthropology must remain incomplete.1 This can only 
be achieved by a minute and sympathetic study of her in her natural 
environment, and not against the background of the mission. Not 
only must we endeavour to see the social organization of the tribe 
through her eyes, but we must discover her real attitude towards 
life, and watch her grapple with the problems that arise daily to 
confront her.? 


Topography, Climate and Food. The country inhabited by the 
tribes under survey is watered by several large tidal rivers, the King, 
Durack, Forrest, Malcolm, Lyne, Helby and Wirngir being the 
chief. A plain covered with cane grass extends about ten miles 
to the north of the Forrest River Mission and east to the coast. 
During the winter, the grass is burnt off to make walking and hunting 
easier. North of the plain fold upon fold of red sandstone hills rise 
from about 200 to 800 feet, sparsely covered with low vegetation. 
North of this again, above the Helby River, the country opens out 
into another plain. Water-holes surrounded by paper-barks or 
pandanus palms, lie scattered over the country: they abound in 
fish and lily roots of all kinds. Baobab trees are found everywhere : 
the nuts are ground and baked as damper, and the fibre is made into 
rope. The climate is monsoonal—a cold, dry season from May to 





1G. Roheim has been one of the first to make a contribution in this respect : 
vide J.R.A.I., LXIII, 1933, p. 207. 

2 The spelling of native words in this context only approximates to the correct 
pronunciation. The phonemes which I used have been transposed into those most 
commonly used in Oceania. 
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September, a hot spell to November, and thenceforth rains and 
floods till April. The blacks divide the year into about nine periods, 
some of which reflect the activities carried on at the time. A fair 
amount of game, lily roots, grass seeds, tubers, pandanus seeds, 
berries and sugar-bag etc. provide an adequate food-supply during 
the winter ; and during the summer there are all kinds of wild fruits. 
Owing to a better climate and a greater abundance of food, most of 
the inter-tribal meetings take place in the winter. 

The physical appearance of the natives corresponds to the 
average Australian type: flat nose, with a deep ridge at the base, 
broad lips, and hair that is either curly, wavy or straight. The men 
and some of the women as a rule possess a very fine physique, the 
men being slightly taller than the women. They have a keen sense 
of humour, and though given to sudden outbursts of rage, they do 
not sulk for long. 

Local Organization. Professor Elkin has already described the 
distribution of the tribes*: they are briefly, the Yeidji, Wembria 
and Lyne River sub-tribes. The latter include Balu, Jinanu, Wirngir, 
Mande, Wulu, Baiyana, Gangalu and Djuri.4 On the southern side 
of the Forrest River are the Kular, Arnga, Ballalangnari and 
Wolyamiri tribes. The two latter have an eight subsection system, 
whilst all the others are divided into moieties alone. Each horde 
comprises a number of totemic exogamous clans. The tribes act 
together in warfare, and members assemble during the “dry” 
season for large inter-tribal meetings. As a rule however, quarrels 
involve one or two hordes of one tribe against the horde of another. 

The tie between a man and his horde (gra) is a close one: those 
who belong to it, know its economic resources and water-holes are 
called ga:lguwa, and strangers who do not belong to it and who 
therefore do not “know” the country are called kameli:. The 
horde also includes a number of spirit children centres or spirit gra, 
but these will be discussed in relation to birth. The horde is a 
most important unit in local organization, and the totemic clans, 
except for the small part they play in indirectly regulating marriage 





3A. P. Elkin: Totemism in N.W. Australia, Oceania, Vol. III, p. 471. 


¢ Balu is a large water-hole, and it is possible that it may belong to Jinanu 
horde country. 
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are subordinated to the larger grouping. The position of headman 
(bara:va), is a well-defined one ; he is spoken of as “‘ owning ’”’ the 
country, its pools, resources and rock-paintings ; in such a capacity, 
he is held responsible for carrying out the talu ceremonies to increase 
its species. He directs social activities and visitors must seek his 
permission, before they can camp in the country. He “ legislates ”’ 
for the horde: one instance is that of the headman of the Kular, 
Mamalindi:, stipulating that there was to be no more gashing of 
heads at the mourning ceremonies. This order was passed on to 
the neighbouring headmen and observed. Finally he exercises 
certain judicial powers. He deals with cases of marital infidelity, 
and (with or without the collaboration of the old men), sees that the 
offender is punished.® Finally the wife of the headman wields 
some authority, particularly amongst the women. She helps her 
husband to carry out some of the increase (bud-bud) ceremonies ; 
women visitors ask her permission to camp; and she intervenes in 
the quarrels between the women and puts an end to them. 


It is a great pity that missionaries have not made a practice of 
consulting the headman on proposed modifications in native life. 
Too often any respect for him finds expression in the attitude that 
he is a good worker, never quarrelsome, and one who may be placed 
in charge of a gang of men to carry out some mission task. In 
recognition of his influence over the tribe, the spurious title of 
“king ’’ (sic!) is sometimes prefixed to his Christian name. But 
he is a rot faineant, since his opinion is never sought in matters of 
importance. By conferring and gaining his support, the missionary 
would greatly strengthen his own position, and changes introduced 
in native custom would not be regarded by the blacks as merely 
fresh examples of the senseless iconoclasm of Europeans in general, 
and missionaries in particular. 


The social organization includes then the tribe, horde, totemic 
clan, spirit homes and last but not least the family, which in every- 
day social and economic activities is a clear-cut unit. The family 
or family group occupies the one camp. 





5A. P. Elkin: Unpublished field notes. 
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Material Culture and Economics. While the surrounding country 
possesses a certain grandeur, there is nothing picturesque about 
the camp itself. It is drab. The blacks build no houses, unless 
the roughly semi-circular structures which they erect during the 
rains can be called such. The camp consists of a cleared space of 
grey sand or dirt, with perhaps a few trees on the outskirts. The 
blacks sleep in depressions made in the earth with a fire on each side 
of them. A few spears may be propped up against a tree, and billies, 
shells which serve as water vessels, and blankets of doubtful age and 
cleanliness lie scattered about. The water supply is generally a few 
hundred yards away. 


If one descends on the camp about 9 a.m. an outburst of barking 
from 30 or 40 dogs heralds one’s approach. Sticks, stones and 
imprecations are hurled at them by whoever is in camp, and they 
quieten down. One may find an old woman asleep or else trying to 
warm herself over a small fire. In another depression a younger 
woman may be pounding up aligu seed for a damper, or another 
sifting darrar seed. Under a tree, those men who have not already 
gone out hunting are talking, sharpening their shovel spears 
or perhaps resetting a spear-head in its wax. Another may be 
painting his hair with red ochre, since the men take great pride in 
their coiffure, or another may be spinning kangaroo hair into thread. 


Beyond the spear-heads which are made by pressure-flaking 
there is little of artistic value. As might be expected where the 
material culture is of the simplest, the economic system lacks 
complexity. Gifts are exchanged on a kinship basis, and there is 
nothing comparable to the merbok of the Daly River tribes. The 
nearest approach to it is that certain objects which are made in the 
East Kimberley are passed to the western tribes and then north ; 
similarly certain articles are sent from the North Kimberley to the 
east. Spear-heads, spear-throwers, rope, dilly-bags, women’s 
fighting sticks and fire sticks are made everywhere. From the King 
River and East Kimberley come red ochre, iron axes, red handker- 
chiefs and other European articles, boomerangs, shovel spears, 





* A. P. Elkin has already drawn attention to this phenomenon in his unpublished 
field notes. 
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corroboree hats, hook spears, wire spears and their spear-throwers, 
wooden vessels for water and t/uruga. These latter have no totemic 
significance, and though the women are not allowed to see them, they 
can describe them and know their function. The women of the 
Andedja and Kular hordes possess somewhat similar objects called 
“marks” or wunda:la. These when passed on, constrain the 
recipient to hand over handkerchiefs, tobacco etc. to the owner. 
The former may then make use of it in the same manner. Tobacco is 
chewed and it is possible to procure practically anything with it. 
One man sent his wife about 100 miles south to the Mission to get it. 
From Northern Kimberley come hair belts, kangaroo hair, pearl 
shells for initiation and for ornament, bark pitchis, polished stone 
axes, neck-string and shells for water. These objects are exchanged 
at mourning ceremonies and inter-tribal meetings. The exchanges 
at birth, marriage and death will be discussed later. 


Daily Life. In contrast to this background, the life of the 
blacks takes on a greater complexity than one would have been led 
to expect. From their viewpoint, existence has its exigencies and 
its interests. On the economic side for the man, there is hunting 
with all the excitement and uncertainty of the chase ; for the woman 
there is the chance of finding a goanna or sugar-bag, both of which 
are considered delicacies, and there is moreover the pleasure she 
undoubtedly derives from the presence of the other women while 
looking for food. A complex kinship system regulates social conduct, 
but in the contact of individuals, friction arises and divergent claims 
have to be reconciled—in short the individual has to grapple with 
the problems, incidents and dramatic situations which daily life 
creates. Ona more spectacular scale are first the rites accompanying 
birth, initiation, marriage and death, and involving either segregation 
from or aggregation to the community ; secondly the inter-tribal 
meetings, which engender an atmosphere of excitement and tension 
and bring about the meeting of relatives who have been separated 
perhaps for a long time. And behind all this, is totemism, their 
spiritual beliefs and a mythology which transforms their environment 
into a richly significant one, and gives a meaning and direction to 
their lives. 
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The division of labour between the sexes follows the same 
pattern as amongst other Australian tribes, but the part of a woman 
cannot be characterised as particularly onerous or even as drudgery. 
The procuring of food occupies a large part of the day and it gives a 
well-marked rhythm to their life throughout the year. Perhaps 
it is the very inevitability and insistence of this rhythm which is 
one of the factors making for integration and social stability. 

The women rise in the early dawn in the summer, and go down 
to fill their billies and shells with water and gather a little firewood. 
Breakfast consists of tea if they have it, lily roots and perhaps some 
kangaroo flesh, which has been hanging up in the branches of a tree 
away from the dogs. The women go forth with their paper-barks 
(ya:lis) to gather firewood, catch goanna, find sugar-bag or to fish 
with lines. The old men poison the fish with some kind of bark, and 
very often their wives may accompany them and help collect the 
fish. Or in another pool, the women, chattering, laughing, joking, 
may be diving down for lily roots, their dark skins glistening in 
the sun. As a rule they return to the camp before the men and 
prepare some of the food. A-ligu, reed roots and baobab nuts are 
ground up for damper ; lily roots, yams, reed nuts are roasted in 
the ashes. They share the food, lie down in the shade and sleep till 
it is cooler. Then they may sally forth again. 

While it is incumbent on all to share their food among their 
relations, a failure of one couple to bring in an adequate supply never 
appeared to provoke angry comment from the others. But a man 
and his wife would sometimes quarrel because one had not brought 
in kangaroo or the other had not obtained enough lily roots and fish. 
This may be correlated with the fact that firstly marriage is the 
most intimate of all relationships and therefore permits of more 
freedom in the expression of thoughts and emotions ; and secondly 
that it is an economic partnership, and the demands on the 
spouse are more exacting than those on outside kin. These disputes 
certainly throw the economic aspect of marriage into high relief. 

The chief meal is the evening one: and when a kangaroo is 
brought in, the atmosphere of the camp becomes genial to say the 
least-—Goannas or sugar-bag never create such a furore. The 
animal is singed, disembowelled, covered with paper-bark, and cooked 
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in the hot sand beneath the fire for two or three hours. Then it is 
cut open and the old men dip their fingers in the blood and suck 
them. The women are not permitted to do this, and it is only later 
that they are given portions of the flesh. Furthermore the kangaroo 
is divided up on a kinship basis, and in this and other respects 
recalls the Melanesian pig in all its glory. Kangaroo is forbidden 
to menstruating and pregnant women and to widows: men alone 
carry out the increase ceremonies for it. All these factors seem to 
be culturally related, though the connection is probably an economic 
one. Apart from fish and goanna, kangaroo is the one form of meat 
in a diet which is mainly vegetarian. The skill necessary for spearing, 
the uncertainty of finding one, all tend to increase its importance. 
A stone is left as a memorial where one has been killed, and amongst 
the Lyne River tribes, a man’s skull is buried where he brought down 
his first kangaroo. Finally it appears more frequently as a totem 
than any other species, and in mythology Wolara, a spirit, kills it 
for food. All these things testify to its prominence in economic 
life, and since man alone procures it, it is logical that he should 
prepare it and be responsible for its increase. As human blood is 
sacred, the same may apply to that of the kangaroo. If so, then it 
may be one reason why meat is tabu to women at certain crises, and 
why on the other hand men reserve to themselves the right to drink 
its blood. 

After the meal, fires are made up, each married couple camping 
nearest to their own horde country. They gossip with much the 
same verve that Europeans expend on similar subjects—marital 
infidelity, murders, the events of the day, fights or “ ghosts.”” The 
slightest noise in the scrub elicits a cry for the old man to frighten 
away the ghosts, but if he is almost asleep, he will probably refuse 
to rouse himself, and the others are left to battle with their imagina- 
tions. Sometimes an argument will begin and the women will 
talk as much as the men, or somebody will start the corroboree 
chant. By 9 p.m. nearly everyone is asleep, the men with their 
spears plunged into the ground within reach of their hand. 

Their daily life, although perhaps it lacks the complexity of 
our own, develops similar sentiments and is the matrix of those on 
which the stability of society depends. The family and the family 
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group grow to full consciousness of themselves, when their members 
are flung together in economic pursuits, and learn to depend on one 
another. Rights and duties which are the expression of certain 
sentiments, tend to become a matter of habit. And it isin an attempt 
to avoid them or during the crises in the life of the individual, that 
their emotional basis becomes apparent. At these times kinship 
sentiments assume an intenser form, and they will now be discussed, 
but more particularly in relation to the women. 


Birth. The history of a woman does not begin at birth nor at 
conception, but from her viewpoint we must return to the period 
when she was an inhabitant of this earth in the form of a spirit child 
or jtlmi, awaiting to be found by her father. It is true that she 
does not retain any memory of this pre-natal existence and that she 
was unidentified by name or totem from a host of other spirit children, 
but it is nevertheless a part of her life. Not only is the story of her 
finding accepted as a natural fact, but it establishes a relationship 
between her and the pool where she was found, or her spirit centre, 
that is not even severed at death.’ 


Generally the spiritual genitor (finder of the child) and pater 
(social father) are one and the same person, but if the genitor chooses 
to hand over the spirit child to a tribal brother, or if his wife runs 
away with another man while pregnant, then it is the pater who 
bestows on the child his own totems, and the right to live and hunt 
in his own horde country. The man finds the child either in the form 
of a spirit child or of some animal or fish in the pool. It asks him 
fora mother : “ Kaga nandaba gire”’ ; and that night the man dreams 
that the spirit child is playing with his spears and his wife’s paper- 
bark. In making free with their possessions she may be giving 
expression to the fact that she is already a member of the family. 
In the dream, the child enters the woman by the foot, while the 
latter is asleep. The next morning the man tells his wife that— 
yarirt jilm or “I bin dreamin’ spirit-child.’”’ Conception and 





7 For a detailed discussion of the significance of spirit centres in the life of the 
individual, and the finding of spirit-children and their relation to the rainbow serpent, 
see the writer’s paper to be printed in a later number of Oceania. 
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finding do not necessarily coincide: in one instance a child was 
born four “‘moons”’ or months after the finding. 

When the wife becomes sick she is examined by her mother or 
her grandmother, and the sex of the child is determined by the 
colour of her nipples. Henceforth the woman observes certain 
tabus: she refrains from eating cat-fish, barramundi, aligator, 
goanna and kangaroo. The last is especially important and the 
tabu would seem to be on anything containing blood. A woman 
may not sleep with her husband until the child can crawl about, 
nor must she approach the river if the men are poisoning fish. If 
she is a barumagnari (“ clever’? woman) she may not go up on her 
string (irgal) while pregnant. She is forbidden to participate in 
anything which touches on the supernatural; and there is an 
association of uncleanliness with her condition, which involves a 
certain degree of isolation from the community. But the main 
point of the tabus would seem to centre on the welfare of the child. 
Their infringement brings evil consequences in its train. Many 
of the younger children on the Mission are said to have sores, because 
their mothers failed to keep the pregnancy tabus. 

At present and for some time in the past, women have resorted 
to abortion. It cannot be called deliberate racial suicide, and as far 
as I could ascertain it was not done in accordance with the wishes of 
the husband. Women practised it simply because they could not 
be bothered with the pain and trouble of child-bearing. The root 
of the trouble is evidently psychological, and it can only be due to 
the breakdown of tribal life and perhaps the separation of parents 
from their children, once they have reached the age of three or four 
years. The women favour the use of hot stones as a method: 
one of the women, Dolowei, had strangled her first child and committed 
abortion at least three times after that. There can be no doubt about 
the blacks’ affection for their children, and missionaries should realize 
that a woman’s knowledge of a pending separation from her children 
may be one of the factors contributing to abortion ; and in any case 
it arouses a good deal of resentment. The population of the Northern 
Kimberley according to genealogical evidence is on the decline, and 
the position has become even worse with the dissemination of 
syphilis and gonorrheea. 


” 
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When the labour begins the men and young girls are driven 
away and the mother, mother’s mother, married sister and father’s 
sister remain. The woman buries the placenta herself, and the 
mother or sister takes the child over to another camp and rubs it 
with charcoal. According to the women, Wolara did this in winigils 
time, so that the children’s skins, which are much paler than the 
adults’, should become darker. A stone may mark the spot where 
this occurred, and at death in the northern tribes the mother will 
place some of her daughter’s bones here. Even at this early stage, 
the child comes into contact with relations outside the immediate 
family : it represents the first of many actions to be performed by 
her mother’s kin during her life-time. The umbilical cord is allowed 
to drop off ; the mother carries it round in a bamboo until her child 
can walk, when she hides it secretly in some place, which amongst 
the Lyne River tribes will serve as another resting place for more of 
her bones. A few thought that a spirit of some dead person 
and not a spirit double guarded the umbilical cord and placenta. 
Perhaps the uncleanliness associated with birth attaches itself to 
anything connected with it, but the dominant motive would seem 
to lie in the attitude that the bones, placenta and cord are all regarded 
as part of the personality ; therefore anything that injures them has 
similar effects on the well-being of the individual. The fact that 
blood is sacred and that the mother keeps the cord until the child 
is able to look after itself and has survived the uncertainty of early 
infancy, all point to this conclusion. The mother has the 
responsibility of these things, since the welfare of the child in its 
early years depends upon her ministrations. 

Naming. A father bestows a name on the child about a year 
after birth, at a ceremony which serves to indicate the rights 
and duties of the pater in a community where pater and genitor 
are not always identical. The name is very often that of the place 
where a child was found, and thus serves as a constant reminder 
of the source of his or her origin. Sometimes several men will bear 
their father’s or father’s father’s name and a woman that of her 
mother’s mother, as well as a secondary or nick-name, which is 
used after death when necessary. The mother or father holds the 
child over a smoke fire to protect her from spirits of the dead and also 
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to make her grow up. This testifies to the importance of the occasion 
in establishing her as a social identity. The child is now a member of 
the community, and her potential responsibilities are imaged in the 
commands given to her : the latter throw light on the social sanctions 
and are concerned mainly with the relationship between the sexes. 
The girl is exhorted not to be a wal’lal (“ larrikin !’’) and “ to hold 
to her mother-in-law’s son.” 

Childhood. The mother breast-feeds the child till it is about 
three or four, and either carries it in her arms or in a paper-bark 
slung from her shoulder by a piece of cord, until it can sit upright 
on her shoulders. To ensure good behaviour, like many a European 
mother the woman threatens the child with stories of an evil night- 
bird that will carry it away to Nyulu, a spirit, or to Brimurer, the 
rainbow snake, if it cries. 

However prevalent abortion may be, after birth the child 
becomes the apple of its mother’s eye and indeed of the whole 
community. Men will sometimes stop and talk to a child and the 
old men will play with one for two or three hours at a stretch. But 
in spite of the fact that child is the object of communal interest, 
it early manifests a preference for its mother and father and after 
them for its mother’s sister, mother’s brother and mother’s mother. 
The tie between mother’s sister and child becomes particularly close 
where the former is childless ; she cares for it in its mother’s absence. 
It is early taught to recognize these relatives and one constantly 
hears the phrase—‘‘ There’s your adzi (m.b.)—there’s your buda!”’ 
(m.m.). The latter also spends much of her time in its company, 
is always talking about it to others and gives it delicacies. Tjili, 
one of my women, carried a bundle of arnos for five days from the 
Lyne River to the Mission for her grandson who was about four 
years old. 

Of the intervening years between infancy and puberty I could 
gather very little first-hand information, since all the children live 
on the Mission. They play and sing in much the same way as 
European children ; learn to swim at an early age and to find the 
best fruits, lily roots, nuts etc. in the bush.® Little girls are called 


8 A description of life on the mission belongs more specifically to culture contact 
and I have refrained from discussing it in detail here. 
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burade, the older ones wurol and after puberty, nurwalli. On the 
Mission the children go about in age groups, with one who possesses 
more personality and initiative than the others, as a recognized 
leader. The older girls split up into couples: this older group 
consists of eleven half-castes round the age of 17 to 20 years, besides 
a number of full-bloods. Two of these half-castes will marry as 
soon as a house has been built for them, but as there are only two 
or three half-caste boys of their own age, and on account of the 
absolute undesirability of marriage with a full-blood, the position 
of the remaining half-caste girls presents an extremely difficult 
problem. Perhaps one solution would be to send them to a half- 
caste mission such as Yarrabah in Queensland. Apart from this, 
all the full-bloods are rigidly separated from the other sex. This 
not only leads to a prurient attitude towards sex, but also to evasion 
and emotional instability. Some missionaries have yet to grasp 
the elementary fact that needlework, cooking, housework and an 
occasional picnic do not in themselves constitute an adequate 
substitute for sexual experience. 

A girl when old enough, accompanies her mother to gather lily 
roots, firewood etc., and brings her father anything on demand. 
I once saw a man throw his spear (wide of the mark) at his daughter 
because she was loath to give up some tobacco: she surrendered it 
immediately. However as a rule, the father entertains a strong 
affection for his daughter. There is no avoidance between brother 
and sister, and a girl will call on her brother in any emergency. A 
girl will lose her temper and sulk perhaps for days if her brother has 
been beaten for some misdemeanour or other. The children in 
spite of the fact that they see very little of their parents, display 
an almost passionate loyalty towards them, and any suspicion of 
any insult will result in a fight with sticks and stones. In old agea 
woman looks after her mother : one woman carried her blind mother 
up many dry river beds on a visit to her country near the Lyne 
River, a primitive and feminine prototype of AEneas and Anchises, 

Puberty. Menstruation (kagarininga or kurlt), as amongst 
most native races, is not only a physical crisis, but also a social one 
and the prelude to assuming the status of a married woman. A girl 
at her first kurl is called dolupbendi and camps apart with her mother. 
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She refrains from eating goanna, snakes, lizards, cat-fish and young 
kangaroos. Later when she is married she will not cook for her 
husband, touch his food or sleep with him when she is unwell. She 
does not wear her hair-belt, and at the conclusion of the period, 
paints herself red, thus signifying her state of well-being and her 
readmittance to the ordinary life of the community. 

Women attend the corroboree on the night preceding the 
initiation of the boys. One of my women, Edie, told me that as a 
child she had watched the circumcision of her brothers, but this 
was probably irregular. Apart from this, the women know all the 
details of the operation and also the purpose of the phallic stone 
situated at Galbimiri about thirteen miles to the north of the Mission. 
At subincision, a youth though he may not approach the camp, 
is given food and water by one of the old women, generally his tribal 
mother.® The nose is pierced by the father when the girl and boy 
are about eight or nine years old, and cicatrices for ornamentation 
are made on the arms, chest, hips, buttocks and legs after puberty 
by wunog, i.e. by a girl’s husband. 

Kinship System and Marriage. Professor Elkin” has already 
discussed the kinship system and the type of marriage which obtains 
in this region, so that there is no need to recapitulate it here. There 
are three lines of descent, and marriage is allowed with m.b.d. (own) 
f.sis.d., or with sis.d.d. or sis.d.husb.sis.d. A man may take the 
wife of a tribal brother and a fight follows: if the husband is 
unsuccessful, the woman stays with the other man; this is called 
panyenda. Lastly they practise the junior levirate, if the man has 
treated the widow’s mother as wife’s mother, vamba,™ and also 
polygyny, though the latter is forbidden on the Mission. The 
women had short memories where genealogies were concerned and 
could rarely give their mother’s mother’s brother or their husband’s 
grandparents or father’s parents. This may be in part due to the 
decimation of their numbers in the police atrocities; the excuse 
was always “I no bin see ’im.” 





® Last fact noted by Professor Elkin in unpublished field notes. 

10 A. P. Elkin: Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, Vol. II, 
Pp. 300-7. 

11 Tdem unpublished field notes. 
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The term ramba is reciprocal and in its essence means a person 
to be avoided. The “ bush” people and some of the camp blacks 
still use the term, but on the Mission where a woman no longer avoids 
her son-in-law, the word has been dropped. Even so, the women 
sometimes betray a trace of embarrassment in their manner or 
giggle when “ calling’’ their daughter’s husband. A man now 
calls his mother-in-law by the same term as his father’s sister—nerla. 
With these alterations in kinship behaviour, the tendency noted by 
Professor Elkin to avoid marriage with the f.sis.d. because it entailed 
avoidance of a man’s own father, may be checked and the marriage 
may come into favour again. 


A number of irregular marriages have occurred with classificatory 
mother, father’s sister and sister. In these cases, the blacks reckon 
descent through the mother, though there were three exceptions to 
this. Irregular marriages cause dissension and dissatisfaction, 
since the method of punishment after contact with the Mission has 
fallen into abeyance. A union between a man and his classificatory 
mother led to fighting between the Kular and Yura hordes; and 
although it was consummated nine years ago, it still provokes gossip, 
ill-feeling and an occasional camp brawl. The old men never 
appear to be reconciled to these marriages, and the acquiescence of 
the younger blacks on the Mission unfortunately involves a contempt 
for the ‘‘ bush” blacks. Missionaries should be careful in arranging 
irregular marriages, and where possible seek the advice of the head- 
man. There might be some method evolved, similar to the nurugu 
of the Karadjeri,!* whereby a man could change his kinship status. 


Since the children are isolated from all tribal life on the Mission 
the kinship terms may come to lose much of their significance as 
“short-hand symbols of behaviour” in the future. The Mission 
tends to stress the parent-child relationship to the exclusion of 
others: one can only deplore the excessive emphasis laid on the 
fifth Commandment and on such vague altruistic sentiments as 
“love thy neighbour as thyself.’’ In other words, we must work 
through and reinforce existing sentiments; exhort the blacks to 





#2 R. Piddington, ‘Field Work in N.W. Australia,” Oceania, II, 349. 
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carry out their kinship obligations, that is if we must exhort them, 
and graft on new rights and duties if necessary. 

Marriage. A father may promise his daughter to a man at an 
early age, and sometimes amongst the Yeidji tribe it is accompanied 
by an act of betrothal. Soon after birth, a woman may place a 
child on her future husband’s knees, who says—“ This is my wife— 
Nat’a nunga normba.’’ A mother-in-law receives presents from her 
son-in-law as soon as he is old enough to give them, though he may 
be helped at first by his father. The gifts include spears, hair-belts, 
red paint etc., and are passed on to the woman’s sisters, their husbands 
and her other relatives. The girl may be handed over to her husband 
before puberty, in which case she does not camp far away from her 
parents. When old enough, amongst the Yeidji and Lyne River 
tribes, the man takes the girl by the arm, and they run away into the 
bush.!* The others go out to look for them, paint them with red 
ochre and bestow presents on them. As elsewhere this painting 
symbolizes the acceptance by society of their new status. The 
couple camp away from the others for four days, and then return 
bringing food for their respective parents. It is handed back 
to them and finally reaches their parents-in-law. This exchange of 
gifts welds the two family groups together, though the balance 
probably lies in the favour of the bride’s parents. 

Marriage is patrilocal. The subservience of the woman is more 
apparent than real, and depends largely on the individual. There 
was one case where the man was kept decidedly in the background. 
His wife shortened his name, Nungili to Nungi, and it was a matter of 
‘“Nungi do this and Nungi do that!” She was always asking for 
cigarette butts for him, but I very much doubt whether Nungi ever 
received them till Amy had used them first! Then there was an 
old man, Benmiri and his equally aged wife, Barirwalli; he looked 
after her with the greatest solicitude, would not allow her to carry 
heavy loads, and generally gathered the firewood for her. A man 
will somtimes beat his wife, but if he goes too far she will run away to 
her parents’ camp or with another man. I was told that amongst 





18 Amongst the Arawari, the woman is sent to the old men first and an operation 
performed before she goes to her husband: see Professor Elkin's unpublished field 


notes. 
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the Kular, if a man were dissatisfied with his wife, he would send her 
to the old men. Exchange of wives takes place at inter-tribal 
meetings and at circumcision. If a man is wanted for some offence, 
he may send his wife to the avenging party and thus avert punishment 
A medicine man may also send his wife to summon certain individuals 
to avenge a death. 


Outbursts of jealousy do occur on both sides and the food 
problem provokes many quarrels. If they lose their temper, then a 
fight begins with fighting-sticks, stones and anything else that 
comes to hand: even my tomahawk was requisitioned on one 
occasion. It should be mentioned here that women as a rule are 
the peacemakers, and intervene wherever possible in these disputes. 
After such a quarrel a couple may sleep apart, the woman going over 
to her sister’s camp. They may sulk for several days or perhaps 
only afew hours. However there is no doubt that a genuine affection 
exists between husband and wife as a rule, and such separations 
are purely temporary. 


Status of Women. Old women occupy a different status 
from the younger women in that respect is paid to them by 
members of both sexes, and the younger girls seek their advice. 
Middle-aged and old women may be “ clever”’ women, but though 
they can induce fits, they cannot inflict death. Their services are 
never called upon at an “ inquest.’ 


Viewed from the angle that the men arrogate to themselves the 
more spectacular réles in tribal activities—the exclusive possession 
of bull-roarers, the sole right to attend initiation, the performance 
of certain increase ceremonies and the painting of rock drawings, 
the finding of spirit children, the preparation and carrying of the 
bones tied up in paper-bark, durdu, the organization of the inquest 
and expedition of revenge at death, and the dancing of corroborees, 
the women do most definitely occupy a subordinate position. On 
the other hand it is easy to over-emphasize this aspect and to regard 
them as mere drudges or chattels : e.g. in this region, the men cannot 
witness birth, the women perform certain increase ceremonies, and 





14 For a full account of black magic and death see writer’s paper on “‘ Death and 
Mourning Ceremonies in N.W. Australia,”’ to be printed in Oceania. 
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practise a certain amount of black magic: the Arawari and the 
Nulamo are teaching the other tribes a woman’s secret “ poison ” 
corroboree. The old women are cognisant of the details of initiation 
and other ceremonies ; they know the significance and purpose of 
bull-roarers and the rock-paintings, and are furthermore repositories 
of tribal lore and mythology. They make their influence felt in 
everyday social life ; they have their duties, but on the other hand 
they have their rights and insist on them according to the initiative 
and personality possessed by the individual. This picture of the 
women is inadequate and incomplete, since it was drawn with the 
Mission as a background. Their status is inferior to that of the 
men, but to estimate its true value, as I stated in the beginning, 
we must trace out the pattern of relationship between men and 
women and the adjustment of their rights and duties so that the 
equilibrium of society is maintained, and this obviously can only be 
done in the camp. 


Totemism. Since Professor Elkin has already discussed totemism 
in North-West Australia in detail,15 the following account concerns 
itself only with additional information gathered on the subject. 
It is not the clearly defined phenomenon of Central Australia, and 
at first sight the ritual attitude towards nature is not apparent ; 
increase ceremonies are not carried out by the totemites; there 
is no prohibition against killing and eating the totem; nor is it 
connected with the bull-roarers. Nevertheless, the totem possesses 
an economic, social and local significance. 


Perhaps one may best approach the subject through mythology. 
In the past, the wimigili time, animals, birds and reptiles were men, 
living a life similar to that led by the blacks to-day. All the totems 
were human beings except kundi (wild plum) and waina (sugar-bag), 
which I never heard referred to as people, though they existed then. 
At some point, a crisis arose, generally a dispute followed by a fight, 
and they all changed into their respective species. The children of 
these, e.g. garaygula,‘® native companion, and wolamba (kangaroo), 
or djidja (wild turkey) and jewa:r, or garaygula and wiert (emu) 





15 A. P. Elkin, “‘Totemism in N.W. Australia,” Oceania, III, 471-81. 
16 Gavaygula and djidja are dialectical equivalents of grawunda and panar. 
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became wolamba or jewa:ry or wiert men, i.e. men possessing these 
species as their respective totems or maragus. One cannot talk 
about anything so explicit as Durkheim’s totemic principle, but 
at the same time there does seem to be an implicit or inarticulate 
recognition that these animals and birds share some quality in 
common with man. These ancestors were like man in every respect 
together with certain attributes which enabled them to change 
into animals etc. Since however other objects in the environment 
were once human, the question rises why some were chosen as 
totems and the others passed over. Professor Radcliffe-Brown, 
Professor Elkin and others have shown that the totems possess an 
economic and social importance. Man and the natural species have 
their origin in a common ancestry: this provides a kinship basis. 
But just as in social life, a man is bound by the closest kinship ties 
to those on whom he is most dependent and who play a fundamental 
réle in his existence, so man’s relationship to his totem partakes of 
a somewhat similar intensity and closeness. In short, viewed from 
the standpoint of the present, totemism is an extension of the kinship 
system to the natural world—one that is sacralised by and has its 
roots in the past and in mythology. It is a ritual expression of 
man’s physical dependence on nature. Seen from this angle, the 
increase ceremonies are a development of the interdependence which 
is inherent in the concept of kinship. 


Of the moiety totem there is very little further to be said.17 
Certain totems such as kangaroo (wolamba), blue-mountain parrot 
(balinjirt), poison snake (yamara) belong to garaygula, while aligator 
(jewar), sugar-bag (waina) and goanna (manga:r) belong to the 
totem of the opposite moiety—djidja. The moiety totem thus 
embraces a wider kinship group than the clan totem ; it brings into 
prominence the father’s line of descent as opposed to that of the 
mother. This is clearly brought out by the fact that it is sometimes 
called alungur, or by the term for father. The moieties beyond 
their indirect regulation of marriage, play no part in social activities, 
though the latent rivalry or antagonism between the two finds 
expression in mythology. In wimigils time near Balamba, a spring 





17 OD. cit., 473. 
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in Wirngir horde country, Djidja made a hole. Garanggula went 
out to hunt and killa kangaroo. He returned carrying it around his 
waist. Djidja ran up to him and said: “ You carry it on your 
shoulder.” Garanggula wanted a drink, but Djidja would not let 
him have one and said: ‘‘ Your wife’s mother there,”’ so the former 
went and slept and then he had a drink of water full of “ lice.” 
He went up “ on top” and changed into a bird. Later he made all 
the caves, and wanted to enter one, but Djidja stole the place and 
then said: ‘‘ Don’t go in, your wife’s mother there.” So they both 
went to Gunandjal, and Garanggula killed Djidja with a hook spear, 
and then they changed into stone.18 These myths slight though 
they are, bear an additional interest in that they show that what 
are now daily activities occurred also in the past, and they emphasize 
the necessity for prescribed behaviour towards certain kin, the wife’s 
mother in particular. 


Some of the clan totems are common to all the hordes of the 
tribes of the North Kimberley, but generally if we treat a horde’s 
totems collectively, they form a complex that differs in the possession 
of one or more elements from that of another horde. The accompany- 
ing table is a list of clan totems compiled from 38 genealogies with 
the number of times they appeared in each horde. 


Certain naragus—wolamba, jewa:r, waina—appear in most 
of the hordes, while balinjiri, na:mara, diringur figure most frequently 
in the northern tribes. Exceptions to this may probably be traced 
back to intermarriage, and in a few cases to an error on the part of 
the informant. There is a certain tendency towards localization, 
and Professor Elkin has raised the question whether there was a 
closer connection in the past.1® He has pointed out that logically 
each horde could have been a patrilineal totemic clan. Amongst 
the Gangalu, Jinanu, Mande, Djuri hordes, na:mara (white cockatoo), 





18 There is a myth told me by a Kadjeroen woman (East Kimberley), which is 
part of the one for poisoning fish (vide Oceania, III, 479). Policeman bird sent his 
daughters to obtain fish from crane. Garaggula wanted one of hisdaughters. Dyidja 
was looking for gum. There was a fight, in which Garaygula fought against Djidja, 
policeman bird and crane. They all turned into stone. Garaygula belonged to the 
Jaliri subsection, policeman bird to Jagala, his wife to Joanay, his daughters to 
Nimara, and crane to Jula:ma subsections. 


1## A. P. Elkin, “Totemism in N.W. Australia,” Oceania, III, 475. 
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Horde. Garaygula Moiety. No. Dyidja Moiety. No. 
Yura plains kangaroo alligator in Io 
(wolamba) 24 | python (womboloa) 2 
white cockatoo 2 
wild plum I 
Umbalgari plains kangaroo (w.) 33 | sugar-bag 9 
blue mountain parrot I | alligator 3 
rain .. sie . I | python (w.) 6 
w. cockatoo .. 2 
Mararan plains mane (w.) 3 | python (w.) 9 
rain : I | bandicoot I 
poison snake . I | python (lu) 2 
Mande plns. er bie .) -» | 5 | alligator 2 
rain és 4 | bandicoot I 
w. cockatoo .. I 
Balu plns. kangaroo (w.) .. 2 | python (w.) 2 
b. mtn. parrot 8 | alligator 2 
rain .. in 4 
jJinanu .. b. mtn. parrot 4 | jiga:r (?) 2 
plns. kangaroo (w.) 2 
Baiyana. . b. mtn. parrot , 2 | w. cockatoo 8 
kangaroo (morombora) I 
Wirngir b. mtn. parrot : 8 | w. cockatoo 13 
pins. kangaroo (w (w . 9 | alligator 12 
ee ss 2 | sugar-bag 3 
kangaroo (m.) 2 
Wulu kangaroo (m.) 3 | sugar-bag 2 
Rs (w.) I | eagle-hawk 3 
alligator ao 2 
Gangalu. . kangaroo (w.) I | w. cockatoo .. II 
u (m.) 2 | alligator 2 
Djuri kangaroo (w.) I | brown bird I 
bandicoot ‘ I | alligator 4 
kangaroo (amba) 2 
b. mtn. parrot I 
Bembar kangaroo (m.) 4 | alligator a 4 
pA (w.) 5 | python (w.) 4 
dog .. 2 | brown bird 3 
bandicoot 5 | eaglehawk 3 
Kular kangaroo (w.) 18 | python (w.) 5 
is (m.) 4 | sugar-bag 25 
poison snake Iz | alligator 2 
dog .. 2 | goanna 3 
night-bird 3 
emu I 
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balinjiri (blue-mountain parrot), morombora or orli (kangaroo), and 
jewa.-r (aligator) appear most often. Independently of these results, 
two of the old men who were headmen of the Lyne River tribes 
gave me these as the “ big maragus’” of each horde. They also told 
me that the “‘ one big naragu”’ for Wirngir was wolamba or a:mba, 
but in the genealogies balinjiri, na:mara and jewa:r occur also. 
This may be due to the confusion of some of the informants who 
belonged to the Yeidji tribe and who were inclined to be rather vague 
about their relatives who came from the north. Wirngir was 
sometimes used to designate any of the Lyne River tribes to the 
north-east, just as Bembar was a generic term for those lying north 
of Mande and Wulu. Jinanu, Djuri, Gangalu are all close to 
Wirngir, and it is their totems that are involved. If the above 
hypothesis were correct, then the hordes would have been exogamous. 
When I pointed this out, the old men agreed and said that a Wirngir 
man married a Djuri woman ; and a Mande man married a Gangalu 
woman. If we accept this it establishes a definite relationship 
between the totemic clans and the increase ceremonies, for the 
horde carries out the ceremony for its “ one big naragu.” 


There still remain some difficulties, though I think the problem 
can be reduced to two alternatives. Other informants, while 
admitting that each horde had its “‘ one big naragu,”’ denied that this 
excluded the existence of other clan totems in Winigili time. They 
meant that the totem had gone to the horde country in Winigil 
time, that it “ owned ” the country and that the horde increased the 
species. The crux of the matter would seem to lie in the interpreta- 
tion given to the phrase “‘ one big navagu.’’ Moreover the appearance 
of so many other totems belonging to both moieties would seem to 
indicate a more extensive destruction of the local organization than 
is warranted by the facts. Two explanations therefore remain : 
either each horde had one main totem, i.e. one main totemic clan, 
and a number of subsidiary totems; or else each horde always 
possessed a number of totems, but one was a kind of cult totem in 
that it was identified with the horde as a unit, was said to “‘ own”’ 
the country, and was increased by the headman as the representative 
of the horde. The relationship with the increase ceremonies is still 
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preserved, either through the main totemic clan or failing that, 
through the local group or horde. 

At present the totemic clans regulate marriage in that they are 
exogamous, and of course they provide a kinship tie. On the Mission 
one frequently heard the expression—‘‘ Norah’s crowd ”’ or “ Robert’s 
mob ”’ or “‘ Louisa’s mob,”’ i.e. a group possessing a totem in common. 
Differences of opinion very often set up one totemic clan against 
another. Finally we must consider the dream totem or yari. It 
includes some objects which are never clan totems: rainbow snake, 
certain species of fish, ghosts, pandanus seed, evil night-birds and 
spirits, blossoms, oysters etc. Most of these belong to the tribes 
on the southern side of the Forrest River. Generally a man hands 
on his own dream totem to his children amongst the northern hordes, 
and as a rule it is the clan totem belonging to the opposite moiety. 
This characterized at least 300 cases as against 72, in which the 
dream totems were not clan totems. Just as a man’s moiety and 
clan totems establish his relationship with his father’s line, so a man’s 
dream totem would in a large number of instances establish a 
relationship with his mother’s line of descent. The former is a 
recognition of social and ritual ties, the latter of blood ties. Amongst 
the southern tribes the dream totem embraces a much wider range of 
objects and may be correlated with a different social organization, 
viz. the possession of an eight subsection system in the Wolyamiri 
and Ballalangnari. Dream totems which have never been clan totems 
predominate roughly in the ratio of 80 to 63. 

Those objects and species which are not found amongst the 
Forrest River tribes (e.g. stars, moon, sun, crab etc.), are said to 
belong to the tribes lying on the west or east. Finally even non- 
totemic species were considered by the blacks to stand in a kinship 
relation to one another and to some of the totems. The following 
is an incomplete “‘ genealogy,”’ which differed in details from another 
I received ; but at least they indicate that there is a relationship 
of some kind. 

Not only is this illustrative of the drawing of the outside world 
into the social organization, but on the one hand the association of 
showers, hailstones, clouds, lightning and thunder reveal a 
rudimentary idea of classification or causation; and on the other 
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it is significant that descent is traced back to firstly the moiety 
totems, garaygula and djidja, and secondly to the spirits of the dead 
(juart), and to Wolara who was responsible for the institution of 
initiation and other features of social life. 


Increase Ceremonies. I have already mentioned that these 
ceremonies are to some extent correlated with the local grouping, 
but such important items of food as kangaroo, fish, black plum, lily 
seed and sugar-bag have their talu (bud-bud) centres in most of the 
tribal territories. An unusual feature is that the wife of the 
headman with her sister carries out the ceremony for lily roots and 
sugar-bag at Inderi for one year, and her husband does it the following 
one. She also helps him to perform the rites for fish, poison bark 
and alligator at Malera. This is an important deviation from the 
Australian norm, where the woman as a rule is relegated to the 
position of onlooker at most. More extraordinary still is the practice 
of the wife accompanying the headman to watch him touch up the 
painting of alligator with red ochre to insure an increase of that 
species.*4 Furthermore I was told that at Nyurilu in Gangalu 
country, old women were permitted to touch up the painting of 
Brimurer so that those spirit children taken from the pools should be 
replaced. No tabus were observed by the officiants, but the black 
reserves for himself the right to ¢alu for kangaroo, and in this does 
not eat meat at the time, nor wash himself, nor sleep with his wife. 
An Arawari woman gave me this information and a Wirngir woman 
said that there was a tabu on sexual intercourse. Since the women 
help to increase all the species except kangaroo and possibly white 
cockatoo, the right does not coincide with the division of labour 
between the sexes ; the qualification would seem to be that of age. 
As far as I could discover, these practices do not obtain amongst 





* Prof. Elkin has described the centres for lily root, fish and wild plum in 
Oceania, III, 478. 


#1 There are two galleries of rock-paintings consisting of juari and totems in the 
Umbalgari country, one at Jandangi and the other at Wunda. They are not tabu to 
women, though only a few of the old women know their true function. The re- 
painting of the rainbow serpent is a modified form of talu ceremony. Fora description 
of rain-making, vide A. P. Elkin, op. cit., 479-80. 
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the southern tribes, though I was told that in winigili time women 
used to ¢alu with their husbands.” 


The headman and his wife ¢alu for most species at the beginning 
of the summer about September or October, and before the rains 
set in. In most cases the rite is very similar. For wild plum, 
fish, alligator, wallaby, wolava, reed nuts and the sun, it consists 
in rubbing a stone with a smaller one.2* These stones do not 
necessarily suggest the shape of the species, though a certain part 
may be said to represent the eye, tail or genital organs. Again the 
site may be a kind of cairn, and the man or woman either digs with a 
stick, or casts the dirt out or strikes stones together to break them, 
murmuring “ brrr-rr-rr-jamar bani garara,” or “‘ make plenty come 
up.’ He names the countries round about where the increase is 
desired. No one may eat the species till the headman or his wife 
give permission. 

The myths which account for the rites vary in their degree of 
complexity. Some of them merely offer the explanation that Wolara 
found a small stone which he changed into a larger one and then 
increased the species, though there may be more in this than I was 
able to find out. The one for sugar-bag is more elaborate: in winigilt 
time some blossoms fell down and Wolara changed them into stone. 
Again he was once hungry, so he killed a kangaroo (wolamba) and 
changed it into a stone. Kangaroo’s tracks can be seen at the site 
now. Another is that Wolara and white cockatoo were fighting : 
the former was hungry and could not obtain any meat, so he killed 
the bird for food, and then turned it into a stone which now lies in 
a cave at Mulge. There is an East Kimberley myth of how emu 
(wiert) went to the Kular people: emu sent his daughters for water, 
but wild cat was there and killed them. So emu went himself and 
said—‘‘ Why did you kill my children ? ” ; to which wild cat replied 
“T bin kill you ‘ cousin’ (badjeroen), we fight here.”” They fought 
and emu went up to the moon. After wild cat had thrown all his 





#2 On an island which the blacks said was now inaccessible, Darbunalla, a spirit, 
talus for yams. There seems to be a general belief that juari look after the increase 
of those things for which the blacks have no ceremony or centre. 

* The increase ceremony for the sun is performed in summer, and a fire is 
made at the site. The association between fire and sun as sources of heat is obvious. 
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spears, emu came down from the moon and ran to the Kular, and 
changed into stone. Doubtless all of the sites had their accompanying 
myth, but my informants were not familiar with them. 

It is difficult to see the value of mosquitoes, evil night-birds 
and juarit, as they seem to be objects either of dislike or 
fear. Mosquitoes have a negative social importance, but there is no 
idea of increasing them for the discomfiture of enemies. The motive 
for the increase of juari does not seem to be connected with the 
concept of immortality. Fear of the jwavi ensures that all the 
obligations and mourning ceremonies for the dead are carried out, and 
fear of them serves as a deterrent to thieving. Fear of them is 
thus one of the sanctions behind the maintenance of social life. 
Galyidmiri, an old headman, told me that he would not increase 
mosquitoes again, as there had been too many last year. And 
Benmiri said the same thing about alligators, since two blacks had 
been killed in the previous year. Probably the influence of the past 
will prove too strong, but the statements are illuminating in that 
they reveal how deeply-rooted is their belief in the efficacy of the 
rites. Wolara is one of the most important spirits and instituted 
most of the ceremonies together with initiation. Although he is in 
one sense their creator, he is not regarded as standing outside the 
cosmogony, and the blacks talu for him as well. 

The point arises to what extent these practices are magical or 
religious. The stipulation that the performer should be either an 
old man or an old woman indicate the importance of the rite, and 
perhaps the supernatural or spiritual forces at work. Im so far as 
the rite appears to bring about automatically an increase in the 
species, and in so far as the conceptions of sacrifice, propitiation or 
petition are absent, there is little to differentiate this ceremony from 
the garden magic of Melanesia. But it goes further than this in the 
recognition that not only do other tribes ¢alu for the remaining 
species and objects, but that some of these include objects which are 
definitely anti-social, e.g. mosquitoes and evil night-birds. If we 
turn to their mythology again we see that all these things existed 
in Winigili time, but later changed into stone. It is only by rubbing 
these stones as Wolara first did, that they will come alive again each 
season. By this means Wolara provided for the continuance of 
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the natural order in the future as it were. Underlying everything stone 
is the conception that the welfare of the part is inextricably wound wom 
up with that of the whole. Professor Elkin has already stressed this and { 
idea of interdependence on and co-operation with nature. I have bird 
discussed the kinship relation between man and his totems on the chan; 


one hand, between the totems and other natural phenomena on the 
other. This seems to be the pivot of the whole problem. Inter- 


thre 
dependence and reciprocity are the basis of kinship; since man to m: 
makes certain demands and is dependent on nature, so he has to tied | 
fulfil certain obligations and duties towards her. and | 


Others have already made the suggestion in connection with | both 
other tribes and the same suggestion is made here that the blacks 








who 
should carry out increase ceremonies for peanuts, garden produce remc 
and cattle on the Mission. Missionaries and stockmen complain to c 
that the blacks burn off the grass leaving the cattle without feed, 
but until the latter perceive their economic value in their own scheme 
of life, they will continue to burn. One way of making them realize a 
this would be to institute increase ceremonies for cattle and crops. 
The blacks will adapt Christian beliefs to their own for many years the 
to come ; in this area they call Christ Bundilmiri, and God Wolara., He 1 
The more sophisticated will declare that God made everything, but foun 
in the next breath will say that lily roots, kangaroo, fish etc. will An ¢ 
not increase unless the rites for them are performed annually. serp' 
Mythology. The myths here as elsewhere provide a background clay 
for features of the cultural life of to-day. Some of these have already 
been mentioned in relation to the spirit children, to the fate of the him 
juart after death, to the increase ceremonies and totemism. Some awa 
of them account for daily activities. fire 
Wolara in winigili time wandered about the country, camping 
and fighting. He gave men increase ceremonies, circumcision, and gone 
hair-belts. At one spot in the Yura horde gra, Gola, one can see or e 
depressions where he slept with his wife, and had flung stones about noti 
in a fight. Near this is the increase site for Wolara. About three Riv 
miles from here are some flat slabs of stone standing upright. They <amniee 
were placed there by Wolara to point out the direction in which he i 
was travelling. He was also responsible for the phallic stone at aligh 
Galbimiri and for the cliffs in Wirngir gra, which he made out of small the 
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stones, that the jwart had thrown down from the sky. He sent two 
women up to the sky ; they make turtles, which fall into the rivers 
and pools when it rains. Wolara stole alligator away from policeman 
bird and ran away to Wirngir and then into the sea, where he was 
changed into a stone. 


Yingirmera stole somebody’s wife and was pursued. He 
threw his fighting-stick from west to east and opened out the hills 
to make plains. He went to Nulamo and killed a kangaroo, which he 
tied around his waist. A brown bird, who was a man then, took it 
and told him how to carry it around his neck. They cooked it and 
both died. A similar story is related of two other birds (jadaz) 
who were carrying a kangaroo wrongly. Djidja said that they should 
remove the intestines, so Jadai gave it to him, his mother’s brother, 
to cook. They were all changed into stone. 


Some children were naughty once, so a wind came along and 
put them in the moon. They can be seen now. 


The rainbow serpent was responsible for the appearance of all 
the rivers in winigili time, and he still makes the tides and floods. 
He told the blacks to paint themselves with the white clay which is 
found near water, so that they would be able to find spirit children. 
An old headman asserted that after a man had repainted the rainbow 


serpent in the rock gallery, he would always paint himself with white 
clay as well. 


Alligator was making water-holes: he took some fire with 
him ; blue-mountain parrot took the firesticks from him and flew 
away. A medicine man saw a “ mob ”’ of these birds sitting around a 
fire ; he stole the firesticks and the birds flew up dropping fire.?* 


I was told a confused story about language: the old men had 
gone to sleep, and a small black bird said they were to rise at dawn 
or else they would not be given a language. The old men took no 


notice and so they kept their own language—Yeidji, and the King 
River tribes received Djerag. 





24 Professor Elkin has noted this myth amongst others in his unpublished field 
notes. But a different bird was involved, and when the fire fell, it set the grass 
alight : the kangaroos rushed out, and were killed by Wolara and others. They ate 
the flesh raw, till shown how to cook it by the bird. 
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The Forrest River myths explain the origin of spear-making, 
the preparation of food, the finding of fire, hunting and prescribed 
behaviour towards certain relatives. The heroes of the past lived 
more or less as the blacks live to-day. There are probably many 
more stories, but those quoted have acommon currency. The blacks 
were always willing to repeat them, and eager to show me the places 
where they had occurred. They stamp the wimigili time with 
reality, provide a link with the past, and a sanction for the life of the 
present. 


PuyLitis M. KABERRY 
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REPORT ON FIELD WORK AMONGST THE FORREST RIVER AND LYNE 
RIVER TRIBES OF NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA. 














A. Increase ceremony for wild fruits at Balu. The stone behind 
is rubbed to increase fish. 
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3. Lyne River blacks drinking the blood of a kangaroo at Wirngir 
spring. 
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NATIVE OFFENCES AND EUROPEAN LAW IN SOUTH-WEST 
NEW BRITAIN} 


By J. A. Topp 


ts is common knowledge that the contact of European and native 

cultures leads to many serious administrative difficulties. In 
this paper I propose to make an investigation of some of the problems 
which arise in connection with the maintenance of law and order 
to-day among the natives in the vicinity of Méwehafen on the 
south-west coast of New Britain in the Territory of New Guinea. 
Such conclusions as may be drawn are necessarily valid for this 
particular locality only, for it has become evident that one cannot 
lay down a detailed native policy for the whole of the Territory or 
even one district of it. In New Guinea there are hundreds of native 
cultures which differ from one another in many important respects. 
The success of any code of policy designed for the administration 
of such a diverse collection will depend on its elasticity and the 
extent to which it is adapted to fit the problems of each particular 
locality.? 


1 This paper embodies some of the results of field research carried out by the 
author in 1933-34 under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. 
Over twelve months were spent in south-west New Britain. A portion of the paper 
was read before Section F of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Melbourne 1935. 


2 The Mandated Territory, formerly German New Guinea, is divided into seven 
administrative districts of which New Britain is one, having an area of 14,600 square 
miles and a known population of over 80,000 natives. New Britain District is 
divided into a number of sub-districts and Méwehafen is situated in the south-western 
portion of the Gasmatta sub-district. This sub-district has an enumerated population 
of 15,000 natives. There is not a great number of white settlements in the sub- 
district and all of them are on the coast. Apart from the Government Station at 
Gasmatta there are some seven plantations, mostly in the northern part of the sub- 
district, and three or four European missions. There are also a number of native 
teachers sent out by the Roman Catholic Mission, stationed at various places along 
the coast. At Méwehafen which is some sixty miles westwards along the coast from 
Gasmatta there is a very small coconut plantation. This though owned by a 
European is for the greater part of the year managed in his absence by a native 
foreman. One of the abovementioned native mission teachers arrived at Méwehafen 
a few weeks before my departure in March 1934. 
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Before proceeding to discuss types of native offences against 
European law it will be necessary to outline briefly the administrative 
organization of district officials, native police and village headmen. 
The district officials? have magisterial powers. Minor disputes 





The natives of a narrow strip of territory along the coast of the sub-district are 
regarded as being completely under control. That is to say they pay head tax ; 
refrain from fighting and homicide (except in cases comparable to murder in our own 
society) ; certain natives have been appointed village officials, known as luluais and 
tultuls and generally speaking all recognize and submit to the authority of the 
Administration. Further inland the natives are partly under control or under 
influence and those in the innermost parts are as yet unvisited. Within a very 
few years all these natives should be completely under control. 


The sub-district may be divided ethnographically, into north-eastern and 
south-western portions. The native cultures of these two divisions are markedly 
different from one another but within the limits of the south-western at least, there 
is very considerable homogeneity of culture. 


’ The general organization of the administration service is the same throughout 
the Territory but the several districts have often minor peculiarities and some of the 
particulars given here are not completely typical of the rest of New Guinea. Gasmatta 
sub-district in 1933-34 was in the charge of an Assistant District Officer who was 
subordinate to the District Officer in charge of the whole New Britain District the 
headquarters of which were at Kokopo near Rabaul. The Assistant District Officer 
at Gasmatta normally has under him a Patrol Officer and a Cadet Patrol Officer. 
These three officials are expected to patrol country with a coast line of about 250-300 
miles. For portion of 1933 there was an acting Assistant District Officer only in the 
sub-district. There is also a Medical Assistant attached to Gasmatta but he is 
responsible to the Assistant District Officer in matters of discipline only and is 
connected with the Department of Public Health in Rabaul. The Medical Assistant, 
however, frequently makes his patrols in conjunction with the District Officials. 

During the twelve months April 1933 to March 1934 government officials paid 
five visits to Méwehafen but only two of these were regular patrols involving the 
yearly collection of head tax, adjustment of the village census and medical treatment 
as well as judicial work. A third patrol was stationed for some time at the police post 
in Méwehafen whilst en route to the bush peoples inland. On the other two occasions 
the official merely passed through on a schooner. The nature of the wet season makes 
patrol work almost impossible in the months May to September. 

It will be seen then that the amount of contact of the natives with the officials 
is not very great and this is even more apparent when one remembers that the 
officials are in a village just sufficient time to complete business, for under the pressure 
of work they are always in a hurry. The influence of the Government is, however, 
augmented by the continual coming and going of natives travelling up and down the 
coast, some returning from periods of indenture as labourers for the European, 
others engaged in trading and visiting. These natives may pass the station at 
Gasmatta and very probably hear indirectly the wishes of the officials or see some 
of their friends and relatives doing prison labour. Compared with the timid bush 
peoples inland the natives at Méwehafen are very sophisticated and most of the 
younger men have served a period as indentured labourers for the European both 
British and German. 
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and offences and the preliminaries in major ones may be investigated 
in courts held in the villages in the course of a patrol or at the 
Government Station at Gasmatta. Major criminal offences are 
then referred to the District Court at Kokopo and thence to the 
Central Court in Rabaul which is presided over by a judge. The 
court procedure is modelled on that of British courts and the natives 
seem to have a very good understanding of the functions of the 
presiding officer, of the plaintiff, defendant, witnesses etc., and of 
the meaning and consequences of perjury. Courts are conducted 
in the medium of pidgin English which far from being the jargon 
it is popularly supposed to be, is a highly organized linguistic medium 
much more closely related to the general structure of the native 
languages than to English. Where natives cannot speak pidgin 
an interpreter is used and though this system is open to abuse it is, 
on the whole, amazingly successful.* 


It is apparent that the success or failure of the administration 
of these natives must depend largely upon the personnel of the 
district service. It is very easy to criticize the district officials and 
often such criticism is justified. Critics however are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that the officials are a body of men with a very 
difficult job to do. Although many mistakes are made there is a 
real effort on the part of many of these men enthusiastically and 
intelligently to carry out the task before them. The necessity of 
standing as a buffer between the whites and the natives increases 
the difficulties of this task. It is a simple fact that the vested and 
other interests of the European clash with those of the natives and 
this seems to be quite inevitable. It should be possible, however, 





‘It seems that to date no comprehensive effort has been made to use old men 
who are fully conversant with their own customs as court assessors. It must be 
admitted that this excellent idea would not be easy to put into practice. In most 
disputes the complicated kinship obligations of the natives make it almost impossible 
to secure a disinterested and unbiassed person. Furthermore the strained and 
emotional atmosphere of a court is not the best time or place to obtain reliable 
accounts of native custom. In spite of these difficulties the system would at least 
be no worse than the present one. 

E 
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to see that some effective compromise is reached without undue heac 
injustice to either party.® som 
The district officials have under them a number of armed native | Stra 
. 6) 16 . ac 
police, some of whom act as non-commissioned officers. The police onl 
boy is a much greater source of irritation to the ordinary native than the 
the district official himself. The arrogance and officiousness of habe 
many of these police is astonishing, but unfortunately it disappears be < 
largely in the presence of a white man and so often goes uncorrected. ® by 
Native police are at times sent out alone to apprehend escaped He 
prisoners or accused persons. Where permanent base camps are and 
established, as at Méwehafen, a police boy (usually a married one use 
with his wife) is left in charge. suc) 
; ae ee Q den 
In each village the district official appoints a headman or luluai’ 

- P i‘ coc 
and another subordinate functionary, the tultul. In the Méwehafen the 
district it is usual for the office of luluai to be occupied by the native pay 

5 Non-officials in New Guinea often complain bitterly that the Administration 
is pro-native and that it supports them in preference to and in opposition to the par 
European. There is perhaps some slight basis of fact for this charge but at the same luh 
time it has to be remembered that in the end white interest must prevail and that the M6 
native ultimately stands to lose. To prevent the sudden swamping and destruction ; 
of the native culture before effective alterations can be made to it some slight bias in 
towards the weaker side is necessary. If the destruction were to go on unchecked, Poe 
a completely detribalised native population would surely mean very much more 
trouble to the European than that involved in a little forbearance while attempts the 
are made to remould it to meet the changed conditions. the 
* Until just recently native police were expressly sent to work in their home this 
districts but the disadvantages of this have become apparent and a changed system clai 
: : . MG 
is now in force so that they no longer work among their own peoples. Under the G 
old order a police boy who might well be a nonentity in his own society was given an = 
authority in actual fact far greater than that of the headmen and elders. He could Cu 
and often did make himself very objectionable though in this as in most things the | 
force of public opinion held him back to a large extent. Even though the new system 
obviates most of this, “ finish time ” police boys, on returning to their villages retain eh 
much of their authoritative manner and so often conflict with the status quo. In ‘t 4 
view of this it might be a practicable measure to see that police are recruited from ) 7" 
the important and powerful families and indeed it would be a distinct advantage if 
the successor presumptive to the luluai or government headman had to serve a period per 
as a police boy. he 
7 Called kukurai in some parts of the Territory. an 
4 
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headman.® The system of luluais and tultuls was taken over with 
some modification from the German administrative organization. 
Strangely enough the original idea seems to have been that the luluai 
“ acts as the representative of the Administration in his village. . .””® 
and not as the representative of the natives in their dealings with 
the Administration. Like the native headmanship the office of 
luluai usually passes from father to son, but the successor must 
be approved by the district official. A luluai is given a peaked cap 
by the Administration and is free from the payment of head tax. 
He is expected to see that the law of the Administration is respected 
and to notify the district officials of any breaches of it. He should 
use his authority in the general interests of peace and to organize 
such labour groups as may be necessary for the fulfilment of the 
demands of the district officials such as the cutting of grass in the 
coconut groves, making and clearing paths, or for the transport of 
the officials’ baggage when on patrol. For this latter service due 
payment is made by the Administration.” 


In some parts of New Guinea the Administration has instituted 
paramount luluais who have jurisdiction over a number of ordinary 
luluais and their territories. This policy is not yet important in the 
Moéwehafen district, though there was a paramount luluai at Arawe 
in the west. His office was not a great success.“ Since these 





§ Occasionally this is not so; but a luluai is appointed by the district official on 
the recommendation of the natives of the village. Ifa luluai is not of good behaviour 
the official may deprive him of his office and substitute someone else. At MGwehafen 
this is an easy matter for there are as a rule several men in one village who have 
claims to the native headmanship. A number of changes have taken place in the 
Méwehafen district since luluais were first appointed by the Germans before the 
Great War. 

® Report to the League of Nations on the Administration of the Territory of New 
Guinea, 1921-1922, pp. 39-40 (par. 167). 

10 The responsibility of the luluais is not excessive and where a luluai fails to 
carry out his duties he is not usually punished unless he personally commits some 
offence at the same time. If, however, the district official is displeased with a village 
it is upon the luluai that his wrath falls. The luluai then passes this on to his “ line.” 


11 The headman of the village of Aviklo at Méwehafen was a man of exceptional 
personality and energy and he acted as a kind of liaison officer for the district officials 
over a very wide area. Outside his own village however he always emphasized that 
he derived his authority from the Government and not by virtue of his own rank 
and headmanship. 
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natives have no “tribal” organization and until recently the 
authority of a headman did not extend outside his own followers 
and their village any premature appointment of such paramount 
luluais must be a failure as the office lacks backing from any pre- 
existing native institutions. 


The office of tultul was designed rather grandiloquently so that 
“ the tultul’s duties are to convey to the people any orders or informa- 
tion received by the luluai from the Administration. He is simply a 
means of communication between those in authority and the 
people.” Nowadays, at Méwehafen, the position is just the reverse : 
the tultul is usually a young man and since the luluais are mostly 
old men who cannot speak effective pidgin the tultul acts as interpreter 
between the luluai and the district official, Apart from this the 
office of tultul was rather redundant, but in other parts of the 
territory it has quite an important function. 


In a consideration of native law and order it is necessary to 
make some distinction comparable to that drawn in our own law 
between criminal and civil offences.1* In theory, as contrasted with 
our law, many offences can be found which partake of the 
characteristics of both crimes and torts, and this should be remembered 
in this discussion of native offences. The distinction is further 
complicated in New Guinea by the fact that in the present condition 
of affairs we have two legal “systems’’ superimposed. The 
European, that is British and Australian, concepts of the classification 
of offences are combined with those of the native. It is difficult 
enough to draw a distinction between crimes and torts in our own 





12 Report to the League of Nations, op. cit., p. 40 (par. 167). 

13 One cannot here enter into a discussion of what constitutes a crime and what 
a tort but it is generally recognized that the following differences exist. Sometimes 
one only and sometimes all may be recognized as making a particular offence a crime 
or tort. A crime is an offence against the whole of society and is a public wrong 
whereas a tort is committed against an individual member of it. A crime is punished 
by the State by the infliction of some penalty on the offender but in a tort he is called 
upon to compensate or make restitution to the injured party. An individual brings 
the action against another for a civil offence and calls upon the State to mediate ; 
in a crime the State acts of its own initiative without the preliminary complaint of 
the injured party. 
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society but it is very much more so in the native society in its 
unchanged state. 


There was in this native society very little or no machinery 
of the law.14 Nevertheless many actions such as homicide and 
sorcery aroused a great disturbance in the whole of the society as 
well as among the individuals directly concerned, and though usually 
no concerted measures were taken to punish the offender, public 
opinion, which is such a powerful factor in native life, frequently 
supported the retribution inflicted by a kinsman of the injured party. 
On the other hand purely civil offences in so far as they are restricted 
to individuals are difficult in a society which has a widespread and 
interlocking kinship organization. 


In the present paper law and order will be considered as a 
problem of culture contact and the following classification of offences 
is suggested as an aid to analysis only. It must be kept in mind that 
the categories are anything but exclusive, and shade into one another. 


There is a class of offences which, while they are committed by 
natives on other natives, are regarded by the Administration as 
affecting white interests directly both by endangering the peace 
and because they are repugnant to our moral and ethical ideas. 
These offences involve punishment by fine, imprisonment, penal 
servitude or death. Another class of offences comprises those which 
are treated as native torts, and the Administration aims at mediation 
backed by authority rather than punishment. There is a very 
important class which stands in between these two and the action 
of the Administration in punishing them is largely ‘‘ preventive.” 
This and the first class constitute “‘ crimes.” 


There are two other classes of offences which are “ crimes ” 
in the broad sense of the term. One comprises a number of native 
offences against ordinances and regulations framed with the purpose 
of administering justice and controlling and regulating native life. 
The other comprises offences by natives on Europeans or by 
Europeans on natives and are essentially products of culture contact. 
These latter are outside the scope of this paper. 





4 In days gone by some organization akin to the secret societies of other parts 
of New Britain existed and took steps to punish breaches of the tabus it imposed. 
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There are of course many actions which the native regards as 
anti-social but which the Administration ignores. Some of the 
most important are breaches of the patterns of behaviour arising 
out of kinship and the breaking of tabus on places, crops etc. These 
will be treated in a forthcoming paper. 


To consider then those native offences on other natives, which 
are regarded as directly affecting the white man and as being 
particularly repugnant to his ethical code. The main one is homicide, 
which includes the immolation of widows, warfare, head-hunting, 
cannibalism and infanticide as well as murder and manslaughter. 
Head-hunting and cannibalism were never practised at Méwehafen 
or elsewhere along this coast. Sorcery, too, is included here as in 
native eyes it is a cause of death just as murder is and it is treated 
as such by the Administration in certain circumstances. _ Other 
offences in this class are rape, incest, sodomy and other ‘‘ unnatural ”’ 
sexual acts. 


Rape is not a very common offence among natives so far as court 
statistics reveal and speaking for one area at least it seems highly 
improbable that rape, with the woman a completely unwilling party, 
can occur in even a small minority of these cases. Natives here, 
as in most parts of New Guinea, consider that women are equally 
desirous and active in sex matters as men and they do in fact very 
frequently take the initiative both in individual acts of intercourse 
and in liaisons. To convict a man of rape because the woman 
alleges that he “ pulled’ her is absurd. The pidgin English “ pull ” 
may literally mean “ force” or “ coerce,” but its more common 
meaning is “ prevail upon” and in such a context as sex it usually 
means simply to “ persuade” a not very unwilling partner. In 
support of this is the fact that one hears quite freely from the natives 
gossip wherein the woman “ pulled ” the man into sexual intercourse. 
Would such a woman be charged with rape? 


I am not conversant with the actual steps taken for the punish- 
ment of incest. It is as one might expect not prevalent, but a case 
of brother-sister incest occurred near Gasmatta just as I left the 
district, and I propose to investigate this on return to New Britain 
in the near future. 
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Although the incidence of native sodomy is much talked about 
by the Europeans in New Guinea, prevention rather than cure is 
the solution of the problem. It seems fatuous to punish it when 
large numbers of natives are herded together on plantations and so 
on away from their women and the normal outlet for their sexual . 
energies. It is largely a product of abnormal conditions and is 
certainly not common, if it occurs at all, in the normal native society 
around Méwehafen. 


The immolation of widows was customary in this area of which 
Moéwehafen is representative. A woman was strangled by her 
brothers on the death of her husband. Almost always it was done 
at her express desire but on the other hand the brothers required to 
be urged very strongly before they would commit the deed. Immola- 
tion, I understand, has been virtually extinct along the coast near 
Méwehafen for at least ten years and it is rapidly becoming so even 
among the remoter bush peoples. Since the immolation was not 
carried out without considerable social tension it seems certain that 
the natives do not very much regret its passing.4® I am told that 
in cases where it does now occur strictly in accordance with native 
custom the full penalty of death is commuted. 


In actual practice it is almost impossible to draw a clear line 
between homicide within and without the native community.?¢ 
Warfare amongst these peoples was never highly organized and took 
the form of raids in which a small number of people might be killed 
and rather more injured. It was frequent though intermittent and 
it was controlled to some extent by the kinship ramifications of the 
society. Warfare has ceased completely among the coastal peoples 





15 To the dispassionate anthropologist it is apparent that this institution had 
very definite positive social functions, but it may be safely said even by a dispassionate 
anthropologist that its suppression has not been harmful to the native society. 
Even in pre-European times not all widows were strangled, though a casual question 
to a native will bring forth the assertion that they were. Genealogical evidence, and 
questions regarding particular instances prove, however, that it was a socially 
desirable ideal rather than an inflexible rule. Women nowadays have usually to be 
carefully watched after their husband or indeed any other near relative has died 
lest they commit suicide, and there is possibly some slight sense of shame on the part 
of the woman if she survives. This seems a small and unimportant consideration. 

16 Like immolation, homicide is not without its sociological functions but it is 
clear that under European rule it cannot and will not be tolerated. 
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and is abating inthe bush. Isolated homicides within the community 
still occur even on the coast and are treated individually by the 
Administration with punishment appropriate to the circumstances. 
Wilful murder with a clear knowledge of its consequences is a 
possibility in any society and occasionally happens in these parts. 
In very bad cases, the death penalty is carried out. 


The preliminaries of these cases are carried out on the spot and 
at the Government Station at Gasmatta but the matter is then 
referred to the Central Criminal Court at Rabaul. The worst features 
of these trials away from the locality are however mitigated by the 
preliminary local proceedings. In this connection, the Administra- 
tion is to be congratulated on its practice of returning the condemned 
native to his own village where the death penalty is publicly carried 
out by hanging. The idea of public executions may not be 
particularly attractive to our modern emotions though until 
comparatively recent times it was common in our own society. 
The native has not yet developed such advanced humanitarian 
qualms. He does not find the idea a pleasant one it is true but this 
is concerned with the death rather than its public character. Any 
disadvantages, however, are outweighed by the very deep exemplary 
effect that it has on the native mind. The deterrent effect on the 
natives of such an execution which took place near Méwehafen 
immediately preceding my arrival was astonishingly deep and 
lasting. 

These coastal natives have quite a clear idea of the consequences 
of homicide under the rule of the European. In moments of 
indignation and emotion natives often give vent to regrets for the 
good old days when direct action was possible, but in their calmer 
moments they very much appreciate the modern security from sudden 
death. The suppression of homicide then in and about Méwehafen 
and district is well in hand and complete control is a matter of a 
short time only. On account of the seriousness of these capital 
offences every endeavour is made at the trials to ascertain the 
circumstances and native customs connected with them. This I 
regret to say, is not always the case in the trials of other less important 
offences. 
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Infanticide is not a common offence. It is moreover both 
difficult to detect and to prove and its importance does not loom 
very large. 

An adequate discussion of the very involved subject of sorcery 
is impossible in the space of this short paper and a few general 
remarks must suffice. It is a very serious matter in native eyes and 
it will be very difficult to eradicate it. So long as a belief in its 
efficacy exists, the fear of it at least will continue. Needless to 
say this belief cannot be destroyed by simple illustration of the laws 
of cause and effect or by ridicule. Not only from the anthropological 
point of view but also in native opinion, sorcery has positive social 
attributes and functions. Such as its use or the threat of its use 
by a headman to bring obstreperous followers to heel. Unlike many 
parts of New Guinea, here the magic of sorcery is actually practised. 
The potentialities of sorcery, however, far exceed its actualities and 
though a knowledge or a very strong suspicion that it has been made 
against him may cause a man to become ill and perhaps in rare cases 
to die, it is probable that before this ensues measures of reconciliation 
with the instigator will take place. The matter is more important 
however when able bodied men suddenly become ill and die from 
apparently abnormal causes (as e.g. the deaths in a recent dysentery 
epidemic) and sorcery is blamed for it. The enemies of the dead 
man naturally come under suspicion on such occasions and disputes, 
bad feeling and further sorcery usually follow. The natives clearly 
and explicitly recognize that an absence of disputes in the community 
means a minimum of sorcery and carrying it a step further in native 
reasoning, a minimum of ‘“ unnatural’’ deaths. Such deaths will 
of course always occur, but in the absence of any obvious disputes 
the responsibility will probably be laid on natives of distant places 
and emotion finds a harmless outlet. 

Being intensely secret, sorcery is very hard to detect and except 
where very conclusive and irrefutable evidence can be found the 
Administration appears loath to convict. Furthermore so many 
persons are usually directly or indirectly concerned that witnesses 
are so biassed as to be quite unreliable and the ramifications of the 
quarrels never ending. The most important case of sorcery which 
I investigated took me nine or ten months to unravel and involved 
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a vast amount of cross reference and tactful, indirect questioning. 
This would be quite impossible for the district official in the limited 
time and knowledge of individual natives at his disposal. There 
can be small criticism of the Administration if it is in something 
of a quandary with regard to the practical treatment of sorcery and 
it is indeed to its credit that it appears to be proceeding very 
cautiously. 

In passing, it may be suggested that where sorcery is clearly 
proven its punishment should take the form of a forfeiture of the 
culprit’s goods and the public destruction of them with perhaps a 
fine in addition, rather than a term of imprisonment. Furthermore, 
care should be taken to see that the instigator is not confused with 
the sorcerer who performs the magic, the former being in natives’ 
eyes the really guilty person.?’ 

It is clear that even though sorcery may not be a great offence 
in itself, and in addition though we recognize its very important 
“* pro-social ’”’ functions, it can become a source of bad feeling leading 
to serious breaches of the peace. Therefore some effort must be 
made to check it, if not to eradicate it. 

Leaving these offences of the first class, we turn now to those 
regarded as purely civil ones, concerning only natives themselves. 
The commonest civil disputes are economic. It may be that a debt 
of native valuables or European money is alleged to be owing or 
land ownership may be questioned. I understand that land disputes 
are seldom brought into court, unless land is to be sold to a European. 
This can be done only with the permission of the Administration. 
In everyday native life however they cause argument enough. 
Land rights are very complicated because not only sons but daughters 
have rights to the land of both their father and their mother. Merci- 
fully, many of these rights are only tentative and are seldom pressed. 
In addition there is land and to spare about Méwehafen for the 
practical purposes of agriculture. (In point of fact the fiercest 
arguments usually concern land having no utilitarian value.) These 
composite rights to land, which one hesitates to call communal, are 
very important forces binding the society together. 





17 In the Méwehafen area. In other parts of New Guinea the native viewpoint 
is often quite different. 
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Native economic affairs involving very often, marriage and 
ritual matters as well as buying and selling, are exceedingly complex 
and when some person is accused of defaulting in a debt to another 
it brings about a series of concomitant entanglements and recrimina- 
tions which have to be encountered to be appreciated. These provide 
perhaps the most harassing feature of the district official’s unhappy 
life. A vivid description of such a dispute is to be found in Dr. 
Mead’s work on the natives of Manus.!® It might well have been 
written on those of Méwehafen. 

In law suits involving economic disputes, the position of the 
official is or should be purely one of mediator and adjudicator. and 
very often these matters are discussed quite informally and settled 
satisfactorily. 

It is in such disputes that a knowledge of the native custom and 
outlook is so essential. Payment in native eyes is seldom the cut 
and dried economic matter that it is with us and every European 
dealing with natives should realize this. Unfortunately only too 
often he does not, to the disadvantage of both sides. To take a 
very simple case. A man “ sells” another a sow and is paid with a 
gold-lip shell or in shillings. Not only must we know why and 
in accordance with what custom he sold him the pig but realize 
also that quite probably, at some time in the pig’s life, it has been 
boarded out to some third party. So when the sow litters, at least 
one of the offspring must be given not only to the man who sold it 
but also to the man who looked after it, at some previous time. 

An idea was current at Méwehafen that the Administration 
wished natives to buy and sell purely by barter or by the use of 
shillings. Apart from the fact that this is, I venture to suggest, 
impossible in the native or any other society it will be a sad day for 
European and native alike if it be encouraged unduly. For the 
disappearance of the native conceptions and institutions of “ credit ” 
and extended economic obligations will cause the complete collapse 
of his conceptions of honesty, responsibility and the duties of kin to 
support each other. More important still, the provision of the 
necessities of food and clothing will become impossible and the 





18 Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea, p. 230. 
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native will become completely dependent on the European for 
employment and sustenance. Moreover his effective control will be 
extremely difficult. 

We may doubt that this 7s an official aim, but the important 
point is that the natives believe that it is. As in so many other 
things it is not what the policy of the Administration really is, but 
what the native (often erroneously) thinks it to be—and the two are 
frequently very different. 

Coming now to those offences which border between the purely 
civil and those which are definitely criminal. These intermediate?® 
offences which are civil in origin, are usually ventilated as such, but 
the law then intervenes and provides for the punishment of them. 
The policy is, in practice, one of prevention ; for if these offences are 
not punished they may lead to serious crimes. By far the most 
important of these offences are assault and adultery. Theft too is 
often, unwisely, brought into this class.” 


There is much complexity in our own laws regarding assault 
and it is difficult to see where many actions cease to be torts and 
become crimes. However in native society many minor assaults 
are quite clearly civil matters and may merely involve verbal insults. 
Others again are crimes amounting to attempted homicide. Usually 
assaults remain outside the cognizance of the Administration until 
the injured party starts proceedings. They may, however, be 
severely punished. Except in very simple cases, assault must be 
viewed very seriously and indeed it is the commonest offence tried 
in Courts for Native Affairs. There are many situations in native 
society where assault is permissible, if not socially approved by the 
majority, but it is obvious that the native must learn that he cannot 
take the law into his own hands lest a small beginning lead to serious 
disturbances. Assaults are vigorously suppressed and are usually 
punished by gaol or fine. Very often both parties should be and 
sometimes are convicted. Assaults are seldom wholly unmerited 
and it is suggested that where say one party has been grossly insulted 





19 It must be emphasized again that this classification is for purposes of discussion 
only and is not necessarily embodied in the policy of the Administration. 


* Sorcery should for some reasons be included in this intermediate class but for 
others has been placed in the class of “ crimes.” 
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by another and honour can be satisfied by bodily damage it might 
be a practicable thing to permit fist fights, with or without gloves, 
or wrestling, under the eye of some responsible (European) person. 
Some outlet for emotion is necessary though this is becoming 
increasingly possible by introduced games such as football, played 
in a good, rough and not over-organized manner. 

Theft should be made as far as possible a tort only, where it is 
from one native member of the community by another, though the 
situation is somewhat complicated by the new moral ideas of 
individuals who have worked long among Europeans and their 
indentured labourers. Theft in native society is seldom the same 
thing as it is in ours since individuais often have, with full social 
approval, rights over the property of others either by virtue of 
kinship or of rank. This is connected with the right to other 
people’s assistance and services, which ultimately is always to the 
benefit of both parties. Cases of alleged theft brought into court 
should I think, be treated from this standpoint and an endeavour 
made to ascertain the general native opinion. Even when the theft 
almost corresponds to our theft (for this is possible) the efforts of the 
district official should be to see that restitution is made and the 
infliction of punishment should be avoided. The public shaming 
of the offender by the very fact of the public. court proceedings will, 
with the tremendous force of native public opinion, be a punishment 
and sufficiently deterrent in many cases. 

Adultery figures as the fourth commonest offence in the Court 
for Native Affairs. The position is most unsatisfactory. Presumably 
adultery is a possible source of disaffection leading to violence and 
it may be with this idea in mind that the present policy of punishing 
it with imprisonment is pursued or again it may be with some idea 
of “ uplifting’ the native morals. In matters connected with sex 
surely experience has shown that the suppression of immorality by 
law in our own society is not over successful and this must be even 
more so with natives to whom the spirit of the morality may be alien. 

The native attitude towards adultery varies a great deal from 
one New Guinea culture to another. It may be safely stated that 
at Méwehafen the natives, rightly or wrongly, do not look upon 
adultery as a sin as we usually do. Also in our law adultery is not 
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a crime and indeed civil redress is very much restricted and must 
be connected with divorce when in certain circumstances damages 
may be awarded to the injured party. In New Guinea adultery 
among natives is punishable by the Administration. That is it 
partakes of the nature of a crime although the Administration does 
not seek out adulterers and the action must first be raised by a native, 
either the injured party or the headman. It seems to me that the 
possibility of adultery causing breaches of the peace is easy to 
exaggerate and if native opinion is satisfied by some compensation 
or adjustment it is a travesty of justice that the guilty party should 
be sent to gaol. Again too, at Méwehafen adultery is often brought 
to court with the hope that the full punishment will be inflicted on 
the guilty party and the complainant thereby obtain a revenge for 
some extraneous grievance. 

Two trials for adultery were witnessed at Méwehafen in 1933. 
In one the action was brought against the adulterer by the husband 
of the woman who was his second and polygynous wife and a woman 
of loose morals and behaviour as judged by native standards. In 
the other the matter was brought up by the village luluai, the husband 
being absent from the village as a police boy. The defendants in 
both cases on the evidence submitted were convicted and sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment. 

If a law suit for adultery is to be settled with any satisfaction 
for the natives the presiding officer at the trial must make an 
endeavour to ascertain as far as possible at least the following 
information. The rank and status of the parties: adultery with 
the wife of a headman is a much more serious thing than with the 
wife of a commoner. What was the “ degree’”’ of the marriage ? 
Was there complete ceremonial handing over of a large bride-price 
between numerous kinsmen of the parties such as usually takes 
placeat the first marriage of peopleofrank? Orwastherejust asimple 
gift of bride wealth to the immediate relatives of the bride by the 
groom? Again was there any bride wealth at all as in cases of say the 
remarriage of widows of mature age ? Was the wife a first, second or 
polygynous one? Were the man and wife living together at the 
time of the adultery? The character of the wife. Whether there 
were quarrels between plaintiff and defendant prior to the adultery. 
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Was there any suggestion of compulsion by either the man or the 
woman? Was love magic employed? (According to Méwehafen 
natives a person who is the victim of love magic is not completely 
responsible for his or her actions.) Are there any young children 
of the marriage? Was the adultery a single act or a liaison? 
Did the husband take immediate action ? 

Biassed as we are by our own conceptions we too often forget 
that adultery by a husband with another woman is just as serious as 
that by a wife and another man. Indeed very often when the wife 
is the aggrieved party her wrath is far greater than a husband’s 
would be in the same circumstances and it is usually directed against 
both the other woman and the husband. In the village of Aviklo 
at Méwehafen one young wife made it plain to her husband that 
should he seek a second wife or have an intrigue, as she rightly 
suspected he was about to do, she would kill him and the woman too. 
Women do not often “‘ make court ” owing to their usual modesty in 
mentioning sex matters before men either native or European. 
Therefore in cases involving sex it is difficult to get the truth from 
female witnesses for this reason particularly because most native 
women do not speak pidgin and their replies must be made through 
aman. It might be possible at times when the district official is a 
married man to seek the assistance of his wife at these trials. 

The most difficult problem in adultery is that of punishment. 
If the adulterer is a man and he is sent to gaol, the woman may go 
scot-free, for whenever it can be avoided women are not sent to gaol, 
chiefly because they become the mistresses of the native police boys 
and others and so start endless trouble. If she is sent to gaol then 
her husband suffers by being deprived of her assistance in the getting 
and preparing of food and so additional duties are placed upon his 
female kin. So too, where a husband commits adultery with another 
woman much the same situation arises. Furthermore which of the 
two should be punished, the man or the woman? Both are almost 
certainly equally guilty. If it is to be the man then the wife suffers 
and the economic duties of her husband fall upon some of her male 
kinsfolk. 

In most cases it is undesirable that any form of compensation 
should be ordered to be paid by the adulterer to the aggrieved party, 
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because as already stated the suit may be brought with motives of 
revenge or there may be in addition collusion of husband and wife 
in bringing such a suit simply for his personal aggrandisement. 

Speaking of adultery and its punishment, the writer suggests 
that the most satisfactory solution seems to be the public destruction 
of forfeited goods. So far as I am aware it has not been tried in 
New Guinea. It is preferable to a fine since no one, not even the 
Administration, benefits by it. Forfeiture is however not free from 
difficulties, for the exact ownership of native goods is often hard to 
determine. Personal articles as a woman’s grass skirts, or in some 
parts of New Guinea her cooking pots, a man’s waist-bands, or ochre 
for decoration, ornaments and lesser valuables as small gold-lip 
shell, lengths of shell strings or even his or her areca palms could be 
so destroyed. (Areca palms are not a source of food as coconut 
palms are.) Family heirlooms should if possible not be confiscated. 
The destruction of houses is a moot point. These can be built only 
with the assistance of others and this usually means, in the long run, 
work by the house owner to provide food to pay the builders. There 
is the objection that it will affect both husband and wife and others 
too, but in practice this would not offer any insuperable difficulty. 
Furthermore, where the ownership of the property is not completely 
personal, the influence of the co-owners and kinsfolk liable to be 
penalized will be brought to bear on the offender before the adultery 
is brought to court or even before it is committed. Even for this 
reason alone some such system of forfeiture should have a considerable 
deterrent effect. 

Mention at length must be made of the large class of native 
offences which affect the European or rather the Administration, 
in so much as they break regulations and ordinances which are 
designed for the effective control and “improvement” of the 
natives. They are mainly petty offences though sometimes they 
involve quite considerable punishment: for example failure to pay 
head tax (ten shillings per year for each able bodied adult male with 
less than four children) ; or to assist and provide transport for the 
district official ; contraventions of health regulations ; burial of the 
dead under houses instead of in cemeteries ; not building an approved 
type of houses in lines ; not keeping the village tidy or not building 
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a fence round it to keep out pigs; not attending to crops and so on 
ad infinitum.™ 

Like the law abiding citizen in our own society, the average 
native is concerned with these rather than the more serious offences 
discussed in the previous parts of this paper. They are a series of 
pinpricks which are exceedingly irritating at the moment. The 
Administration would do well to proceed carefully in these matters, 
particularly so since they are in many cases intimately conditioned 
by the personal foibles of the district officials. Undue enforcement 
of these small rules and regulations will engender a spirit of antagonism 
and destroy what little confidence the natives at present have in 
the Administration and so make the business of government very 
much more difficult. The suppression of such crimes as homicide, 
immolation of widows, assault and so on is aided by the fact that 
though native opinion may not regard these in just the same light as 
we do, native society even in pre-European times was much upset 
when they occurred. On the other hand it is very much harder 
to make the native conform to our notions of health which are 
completely foreign, to build houses in lines and of a type not suited 
to his building methods, to keep the pigs out of the village or to grow 
new crops, all of which have no advantages apparent to the native 
mind. They are not connected with strong ambivalent emotions 
as the other crimes are and moreover efforts to make such changes 
come up against the inertia of a vast, complex and quite unappreciated 
body of tradition belief, magic and customary practice. 





21 To an outsider in New Guinea there appears to exist an astonishing number of 
ordinances and regulations. These have resulted in the growth of something of a 
“red-tape complex” which is irritating to Europeans and natives alike. It is 
obvious that effective administration must be backed by a network of definite rules 
but they would, I feel, be far more effective in many cases were they open to a liberal 
interpretation. District officials do not use sufficient freedom of interpretation, 
particularly in connection with native matters. Here again one stresses the point 
that local situations demand specific local treatment. On the other hand, too personal 
an administration on the part of the official is to be avoided. The natives are 
bewildered by the small personal fads of different ‘‘ kiaps.”” This local adaptation 
of administrative policy presupposes of course that the officials have some under- 
standing of the nature of the local problems. In addition the district officer should 
have some knowledge of at least the important native personalities under his charge. 
This ideal state of affairs would involve a staff and expenditure quite impossible for 
many years to come. 

® 
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To take an example of the short-sightedness of one of these 
rules. It is a recognized native institution that if a man is involved 
in a quarrel in his own village he may go and live in some other place. 
Every native has ties with the people of many villages and he may 
go and stay in one of them until the trouble blows over. The natives 
in the vicinity of Méwehafen live in small villages comprising usually 
somewhat léss than a hundred people. Population in these parts 
is sparse and the villages are often many miles apart. These natives 
have no clans. Apart from the family and the extended family 
the only important kinship groups are the endit. These may be 
styled ambilateral for an individual belongs to many endit—his 
father’s, his mother’s, those of their parents and so on. One 
particular endit may be regarded by the individual as his most 
important one but there is no rule about this. Frequently it is 
determined by the endit of the relatives with whom he is living. 
If he lives with his father’s kinsfolk he will usually speak of their 
endit as his. Although each endit is often traditionally associated 
with some stone or other natural object and the small tract of land** 
on which this lies it is not a local group and does not coincide with 
the village. Neither are the endit exogamous and apart from the 
direct restrictions of kinship there is no limitation of marriage either 
within or without the endit. Marriage may be either patrilocal or 
matrilocal and in the course of married life residence may be changed 
many times. All children, male and female, have rights to the land 
of both father and mother, hence each individual has a considerable 
number of different villages where he has the right to settle. Young 
people of marriageable age move about from one village to another 
and most important of all, as has been pointed out, in the event 
of a quarrel or suspected sorcery disaffected persons often leave a 
village and settle elsewhere. Hence though each village comprises 
nominally the adherents of a headman, owing to the operation of 
the above-mentioned institutions the composition of a village is 
very variable and shifting. 

Now for purposes of the census and the collection of head tax 
the Administration endeavours to make the natives near Méwehafen 





#2 One may speak of the endit as owning this piece of land but in actual practice 
the endit is not a land-owning group. 
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stay in one place and frowns heavily upon those who move about 
and particularly on those who make one or two house settlements 
away from the parent village. It wasindeed amusing on the morning 
when a patrol arrived to see the folks who were not in their “ right ”’ 
village rushing in to “ throw away tax ” and answer roll call. Many 
of those nominally belonging to the Aviklo village lived some miles 
away, and many of those actually living there had their names on 
the ‘‘ book ” of a neighbouring village. It is of course necessary that 
some central place should be made for the purposes of the district 
official’s business but to force the natives to live in large or any 
particular village seems a bad policy. Whilst for the purposes of 
ensuring good crops, the planting of many coconuts and having a 
neat and tidy village, the fostering of village pride and rivalry is of 
advantage, one of the greatest problems in transforming the “ wild ”’ 
native into that particular kind of law abiding and progressive being 
we desire him to be, is the breaking- down of the petty parochial 
spirit which breeds suspicion, sorcery and hostility. It is true that 
a great deal of inter-village fighting went on in the old days around 
Méwehafen but apparently there were always individuals who held 
back and were a force making for peace because they had connections 
with the hostile village. The native culture as it stands, is a basis 
on which we can build a broadened outlook and this is being fostered 
by the travels far abroad of natives working as labourers and police. 
Not only does the native institution of shifting one’s residence now 
and then widen and strengthen kinship ties, but it prevents disputes 
coming to a head and becoming a menace to law and order. It is 
well recognized by the natives that going away until one’s enemy’s 
“belly is cold ’’ enables peace to be maintained. Except for the 
convenience of the official I personally can see little advantage in 
bringing large and unrelated numbers of natives together in large 
villages, particularly when it means suppressing the institutions 
described above. 

One cannot enter here into a discussion of the numerous offences 
which concern personally and directly Europeans and natives. 
These range from serious crimes to the breaking of minor ordinances. 
The questions of homicide and sexual offences are delicate and 
particularly important. Homicide either of natives by Europeans 
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or vice versa is fortunately very rare, the latter when it does happen 
is mostly in areas only partly controlled. Much discussion and a 
great deal of feeling is prevalent amongst Europeans on the vexed 
question of preventing and punishing (attempted) sexual offences 
by natives on white women. There is rather less concern with the 
corresponding problem of white men and native women. This is 
however a very difficult and many-sided matter to deal with 
adequately. The majority of the other European-native offences 
concern the recruiting and employment of natives. Incidently 
the administration of justice in these matters is further complicated 
by the presence of Asiatics, mostly Chinese, in New Guinea. 

In the portion of this paper dealing with specific offences against 
the law I have endeavoured to point out that there exist certain 
crimes, those of the first class and some of those of the intermediate 
class, which are and must be punished if the European and native 
are to live together in peace. Public feeling, both European and 
native, requires that some strong attitude be taken towards them. 
The present policy of punishment by imprisonment or in extreme 
cases by the death penalty seems the only satisfactory solution. 

Although the Administration does not at present favour it, I 
believe that the re-introduction of carefully regulated corporal 
punishment would be a distinct advantage in certain circumstances. 
Many reasons can it is true be advanced against it, but it should be 
remembered that we still countenance the corporal punishment of 
our own children. Such action would need of course to be strictly 
official and the power to inflict it could never be placed in the hands 
of non-official Europeans. Unfortunately at present there is amongst 
these natives no stigma attached to the person who has served a 
term of imprisonment. But on the other hand while it is a common 
opinion amongst the Europeans in New Guinea that the native laughs 
at the threat of gaol with its good quarters and good food, the 
natives at Méwehafen were definitely afraid of it. Two of its chief 
terrors were the separation from one’s kin for a long period and the 
“hard ”’ labour given to prisoners. There is no doubt that the 
thought of a term in “ calaboosh ’’ would deter most of these natives 
from committing many acts punishable by the white man’s law. 
Fines too have a useful place in punishing some offences. 
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Where offences are those of the second class and almost purely 
native torts, the present system of punishment particularly by 
imprisonment seems unwise. In most cases restitution should be 
aimed at but compensation of one native by another is usually 
objectionable. Some system of forfeiture seems worthy of a trial. 
So too for cases of adultery. In settling a native tort it must not be 
forgotten that the primary purpose should be the satisfaction of 
native interests both individual and collective. 

It is indeed fortunate that the natives at the present time have 
methods of evening up the injustices of the law amongst themselves. 
I came across several cases wherein the wrong man had served a.term 
of imprisonment but was compensated ultimately by the really 
guilty person. 

In conclusion it may be noted that strangely enough the native 
accepts almost without question that the European has the right and 
authority to make laws and enforce them. The influence of the 
Administration over the native mind is astonishing. On the whole 
the native appreciates the Pax Britannica and the safety it affords 
and many of the young men wish that it extended effectively to 
sorcery. Although these natives recognize the benefits accruing 
from the presence of the “ kiap’”’ (district official) and although 
broadly speaking they have faith in his sense of fairness, there is an 
intense fear of him. The visit of an official brings out a peculiar 
air of tenseness and a heartfelt sigh of relief when he departs without 
trouble. Very often it is just the fear that he will be angry because 
the village is not clean or the grass in the coconut groves not cut. 
This not unwholesome fear makes in the long run for peace and 
compliance with the law, but on the other hand it prevents the 
official from winning the confidence of the natives. Very often 
disputes and troubles are hidden until they assume serious propor- 
tions. Most of the important quarrels which occurred while I was 
at Méwehafen had their origin in quite small disputes. Had these 
been settled when they first arose much disaffection would have 
been avoided. The natives are chary of bringing their minor 
differences before the district officials for they know that once the 
machinery of the law is invoked, its complications and misunder- 
standings will often make the consequences far greater than the 
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matter really warrants. This is particularly so in cases like theft, 
land ownership, economic disputes and adultery where native and 
European sanctions are often quite different and where in addition 
the official is ignorant of the background of native custom a knowledge 
of which is necessary before any real understanding of the case can 
be arrived at. Many natives seem to be naturally litigous and this 
feeling of ‘‘ let well alone ” is not wholly a disadvantage. It prevents 
them from becoming too dependent upon white authority and losing 
the small amount of self-government which they at present have. 
It is usually preferable for natives to settle their own minor disputes 
for while they may be biassed they at least are conversant with the 
circumstances. The district official unfortunately very often is not, 
for he must rely on what he is told and this is usually only half the 
truth. Against this must be placed the decline in the authority of 
the headmen and elders which has been a result of contact with 
European culture. Where this authority has become insufficient 
for an enforcement of a settlement or where the dispute concerns the 
members of distant villages*® it is of course unavoidable that the 
European government should step in and take charge. 

Since no system of law and order can be effective if it depends 
merely on the fear of punishment our endeavour should be as far as 
possible to adapt the system to the natives’ own customary law. 
At the same time it should be our aim to bring the natives to obey 
the law because they believe it to be just, and to instruct them that 
a reasonable respect for other people’s rights is essential for the well- 
being of any society. 

J. A. Topp 





*8 A headman’s authority was almost completely confined to his own village. . 
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TRIBES ON CHERBURG SETTLEMENT, QUEENSLAND! 


C. TENNANT KELLY 


| © papers 1934 I spent about four months on Cherburg 

Aboriginal Settlement, Queensland, where a number of natives 
(about nine hundred including half-castes) are congregated. These 
people are gathered in from all parts of Queensland, principally from 
those areas where tribal life has been broken up through the coming 
of the white settler. I was fortunate in finding many old people 
to whom the past was more real than the present with its disintegra- 
tion of native social life. It is to these people I am indebted for the 
material which has enabled me at this eleventh hour to form some 
idea of the ritual and social life which obtained before the breakdown 
of their culture. 


The Settlement is conducted by the Queensland Government; 
and was originally a cattle station. It is under the supervision of 
a civil servant as Superintendent, with the help of four other white 
men officials and one white woman as matron of the dormitory for 
single girls, who are segregated from the camp life. The natives 
operate the station under the Superintendent’s supervision, receiving 
in return rations for themselves and their families. In some major 
positions, such as head stockman, driver of lorry etc., a small wage 
is given in addition to rations. A hospital is maintained by a native 
staff in charge of three white women, as matron and trained nurses. 
There is, in addition, a store, butcher’s shop, saw-mill, gaol, young 
men’s dormitory, girls’ dormitory, and another building reserved 
for unmarried mothers and their babies. A school is conducted on 
the usual State school lines with some modifications. This is in 
charge of a certificated schoolmaster from the Education Department, 





1 This paper was read before Section F (Anthropology) at the Melbourne meeting 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
January 1935. The writer wishes to express her thanks to the Queensland Govern- 
ment for permission to visit the Settlement. She is also grateful to Mr. J. W. 
Bleakley, Chief Protector of Aborigines, Mr. Porteus Semple, Superintendent of the 
Settlement, and his staff. 
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two white women assistants and two native assistants. About 
forty wooden cottages have been erected for families to reside in, 
while the balance of the population live in shacks of their own 
making, more or less of the “‘ gunyah”’ pattern. 
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Map showing the former geographical distribution of tribes whose remnants 
are now gathered together at Cherburg, near Murgon. More members of these 
tribes are also to be found at the other two Government settlements, Taroom, near 
Rockhampton, and Palm Island, off the coast near Townsville. 
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The Settlement is conducted by the Government, thus any 
Christian missionary is free to visit the Settlement and conduct 
services. During my stay we were visited by Non-conformist, 
Presbyterian, Salvation Army, Church of England and Roman 
Catholic, in that order of zeal. The Non-conformist conducted 
services almost daily. It is hoped to deal more fully with this 
phase of culture contact later. 


For the purposes of this paper investigations are limited to those 
tribes on the Settlement who came from an area bounded by an 
imaginary line drawn from Bowen to Cloncurry, thence to Thargo- 
mindah and across to Brisbane. 


Moteties and Sections. 


All these tribes possess the same four-section marriage rule 
with exogamous moieties and matrilineal descent. The other 
residents of Cherburg came from north of Bowen, where the social 
organization changes sharply; this will be described in another 
place. Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in ‘‘ The Social Organization 
of Australian Tribes” groups the tribes of the aforementioned 
area under the numbers 16, 25, 26, and 27.2 


The names of the moieties and sections change as the language 
changes, but over a considerable area they are termed Wungo and 
Kupuru in the Wuturu moiety, Banbari and Kulgila in the Yangaru 
moiety, and have only slight linguistic variations, as Umbari or 
Bunbari for Banbari, and Ulgila for Kulgila etc. This is so all 
along the coast from Bowen to Bundaberg, where they change 
entirely and become Barong and Balkoin in the Kapyne moiety, 
Dharwoin and Bunda in the Dhilbye moiety, and thence to Gympie 
where they become Bandjhur and Barong in the Whia Whia moiety, 
Juroin and Bunda in the Dhirwin moiety. At Chichilla these become 
Dhanderhu and Bunja in the moiety equivalent to Yangaru, and 
Bundjhur and Bara in the moiety equivalent to Wuturu. Among 
the Kalali at Thargomindah they are almost the same as at Cloncurry, 
which is a slight linguistic variation on those at Bowen. Despite 
the many changes of the names of these sections and moieties the 





2 Oceania Monograph, No. 1, pp. 54, 65-70. 
° 
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members of all these tribes living communally on the Settlement 
were able to identify their right sections in another tribe and language. 
The names Wungo, Kupuru, Banbari, Kulgila were universally 
used despite the fact that the Settlement was actually built on the 
old camping-ground of the Waka Waka, many of whom live on the 
Settlement to-day, and whose terms are Bandjur and Barang, Juroin 
and Bonda. The usual thing for an informant to say would be, 
““T am so-and-so in my own lingo—that is Wungo here”; as if 
by common consent the residents had decided to stabilise a tottering 
social structure by this means. The most commonly used words 
for moiety are Wuturu and Yangaru. 


In some parts of Australia the names of moieties and sections 
have a definite meaning, e.g. the name of a natural species, but I 
was unable to find any meaning for Wuturu, Yangaru or their 
equivalents. Professor A. Radcliffe-Brown* discusses under the 
group number 26 the meagre information for this district which 
gives the section names as Munal—a goanna, Kuiala—a hawk, 
Karalbara—good water, Kurpal—Barrimundi. He suggests that 
the statement is not reliable, and after discussion with intelligent 
informants from this area I am convinced that there is no “‘ meaning ”’ 
for either section or moiety terms throughout this area. 


Moteties and Totems. 


Lists of totems belonging to each moiety were collected from 
informants in each tribe. The division of natural species is not 
consistent for the whole area, although the list will probably be 
identical for several adjacent tribes. Thus opossum is always to 
be found in the Wuturu moiety, except in the tribes from Bundaberg 
south to Brisbane, but right along the coast from Brisbane to Bowen 
and right through to the west and among the Kalali of Thargomindah 
this is the case. Fresh water is Yangaru along the coast, but in 
the west it changes to the opposite moiety. Men of coastal tribes 
commented on this. A man of the Bidjera (upper reaches of the 
Warrego River) told me that “ nearly always cold skin went Wuturu 
and feathers Yangaru’”’; so that Wuturu had water, lizard, frog 





3 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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etc., and Yangaru has emu, duck, native companion etc., but I did 
not find this true for other, even adjacent, tribes. 

The Kuam people (Nebine River) say that when a man dies and 
goes to the spirit world his own yurt or totem meets him and introduces 
him to all his relations, i.e. the natural species which were in the 
same moiety. These were always enumerated in the same order. 
These people also claimed that the reason the frog was in the opposite 
moiety to the opossum was because the frog was the opossum’s 
father ; there was a resemblance in the way they hopped. According 
to the kinship pattern one’s father is in the opposite moiety. When 
informants worked out lists of totem contained in each moiety, they 
invariably reasoned along these lines: trees and the birds which 
made their nests in them were in the same moiety; trees which 
grew alongside creeks or in water-holes and swamps were in the 
same moiety as water, fishes, water-fowl, lily-roots. “‘ Eaglehawk, 
plain turkey, everything that flies all work together. Carpet snake 
and ground goanna all work together—they travel together in 
olden time.”’ “To work’”’ has, of course, a special significance— 
a man who says the “ prayers” and enacts the rites for increase 
ceremonies on a certain stretch of country was said to “ work” 
that country. 

Sometimes informants would give the name of one natural 
species for both lists, as in the case of the Kabi Kabi (Maryborough) 
where the carpet snake is in both moieties, but there are four kinds 
of skin markings recognized, and two go to each side. Among the 
Dunkibura and Dunkijhou (Caboolture) four varieties of markings 
were claimed for turtle, two belonging to each moiety. The Wierdi 
(Clermont) give the grey kangaroo as Mapim (Wuturu), and red 
kangaroo as Dhabim (Yangaru), but in battle these would not fight 
each other. The Wierdi people say that certain natural species 
belong to fire and others to water; opossum, bee and sand goanna are 
said to “‘own fire,’”’ carpet snake, scrub turkey, lizard and porcupine 
“own water.” It was claimed that long ago “‘ we (the Wierdi) 
were a people who had fire and no water, and these fellows who lived 
in the scrub had water, so we joined up. They gave us water and 
we showed them how to make fire. They had a clever man who 
knew the “ talk to bring water.” 
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Another interesting feature of this tribe is that each totem is 
specially related to a tree, and at death a forked piece of the correct 
tree is placed in the ground at the final resting place of the deceased’s 
bones. Thus emu is said to own box-tree, porcupine and eagle-hawk 
own brigalow, opossum owns kidji. The sand goanna owns bottle- 
tree and the carpet snake owns sandalwood. Soft woods were in 
one moiety and hard woods in the other. 


Although the moieties are known and recognized, they are 
seldom mentioned in conversation unless information is sought about 
them; on the other hand section names are used in every-day 
conversation. Salutations across the compound—“ Hey! you 
Kulgiligan, you sister belong me.” “ That woman Kupurugan 
right wife for me,’’ shouted by an old man to an old woman was 
considered a great piece of wit. The greatest emphasis, however, 
is placed on the totem. This establishes one’s relationship beyond 
doubt. Thus people explain their presence at a funeral: “I am 
an ‘opossum’ and a Kupuru man so I am uncle to this man who 
died, who was an ‘ opossum ’ although he comes from another tribe, 
and so I must wail for him.” 


This totemic emphasis is also seen in burial rites, e.g. at the 
funeral of a member of the Kabi Kabi tribe which I witnessed, the 
deceased’s father went ahead of the cortege waving his arms in a 
beautiful swooping movement in imitation of the eagle-hawk, then 
again he would kneel and scratch in the sand, like a scrub turkey, 
the totem of the deceased, and then he would make curious twisted 
markings in the sand to represent his own totem, carpet snake. 
The man’s wife (deceased’s mother) was scrub turkey. The right 
marriage for this man would have been with an eagle-hawk woman. 
Therefore the father performed the ceremonies for the deceased as 
if he had been a child of a “ right’ marriage. The eagle-hawk rite 
was performed in order to ensure that the deceased’s father’s father 
might recognize his grandchild as he entered the spirit world. 


Still in the more western parts of the area the moieties also 
function in burial ritual. Thus among the Kangalu (Emerald) the 
body of a deceased person was buried after being carried for a time, 
the Wuturu facing the sunrise and the Yangaru facing the sunset. 
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At the funeral of a member of the Kuam the relatives were “‘ smoked ” 
by the members of the opposite moiety to which the deceased 
belonged. 


Increase Ceremonies. 


Numerous instances of increase ceremonies were obtained, but 
unfortunately there is not the space in this article to give the accounts 
in full, A man of the Kungabula (Warrego River) described for 
me the increase rites for kangaroos. Every rite took place at a 
certain spot of great sanctity, and these places were always most 
vividly described. 

Among the Kabi Kabi rain was ‘“‘ made” by a “ clever’ man. 
Accompanied by some other old men he ascended Mt. Ural at Miva 
near Tiaro. Near the top of the mountain is a cave at the door of 
which a rare vine grows not to be found elsewhere. The stem of 
this vine when cut contains a watery substance, but I was unable to 
identify it from the description. Taking portions of the vine stem 
to the very top of the mountain, the “ clever’ man talks to Biral 
(all-Father), shows him the dryness of the land, and mentions 
neighbouring friendly tribes who are suffering for lack of rain. 
Cutting the vine into as many pieces as the number of tribes mentioned 
he throws a piece in the direction of each tribe’s territory, calling the 
name of the tribe as he does so. The informant had seen rain come 
down in torrents almost immediately after this ceremony ; he also 
described certain land as being “ worked” by himself—i.e. he 
performed the ceremonies on that piece of land for the increase of 
species. 

Near Maryborough I was shown a tree covered in a pendulous 
moss hanging in long streamers. It gave the impression of rain 
seen at a distance somewhat in the manner of a Japanese print. 
This tree was burned by the old men with certain ritual in order to 
produce rain. 


The Kuam (Nebine River) say that the first ‘‘ sugar-bag ’’ (bee) 
was made by the bat who found a sticky milky weed which he glued 
on to a few cockatoo feathers ; it then flew away. He chased it all 
around the country owned by the Kuam until it came to a big cave 
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called Ungwari; but now it was a bee. Afterwards the increase 
rites for bees were always performed at this cave. 


Names and their Totemic Significance. 

A similar system of personal names existed throughout the area. 
Three names are given to both men and women. First the Yamba 
name which indicates the spirit home of the bearer. At his death 
his spirit will return to this place. Old people on the Settlement 
many miles from their own country grieved to get back to their own 
tribal territory before they died in order to ensure their spirit’s safe 
return to its home. Secondly the Kujal name. This is held in 
common with brothers and sisters. Strangers can know you by 
this name. Thirdly the Kyi name which is a personal and secret 
name rarely told to anyone unless a close relation. The second and 
third names are derived from the father’s totem. Thus a woman 
who was opossum (inherited from her mother) was named for emu 
because that was her father’s totem. Her Yamba or spirit home 
name was Butilbaru (a sandy creek-bed “ back home ”’), her Kujal 
name meant ‘‘ emu moves his neck this way and that,” and the Kyi 
name “ old emu walking up and down.” Another was the son of a 
man who had opossum for his totem. His Yamba was Karingo 
(“a little fresh water spring near where I was born ’’), Kujal name 
Myndibambu (‘‘ the ‘ possum’ when his chest it slit up”), and 
Kyi name Mynwhagala (‘“‘‘ possum’ up the tree now down”). 
The Kyi name for his brother was Mynwagachela (offer an opossum 
rug to the stranger). A woman whose father’s totem was tiger 
snake had the Yamba name Wungarela (“ mulga country back 
home ’’), the Kujal name Yumbaukunja (“ tiger snake licking young 
gum from the wattle tree in summer ’’), and the Kyi name Naribil- 
kunja, which indicated the tracks left in the sand by the tiger snake. 
Many other instances were collected. 


Dreams. 


Importance was attached to dreams in which the totemic symbols 
appeared. If a man dreams of a carpet snake and this is his wife’s 
totem, then he knows that they will soon have a visit from a close 
relation of his wife’s family. The dream is interpeted thus: An 
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old male snake means the wife’s mother’s brother. If it is wounded 
the wife’s mother’s brother is sick and wishes them to go to him 
etc. etc. 

An old man of the Kalali (Thargomindah) told me he had 
dreamed his corroboree, which was for swan, although his personal 
totem was bilbil. Another man of the Goa who was opossum, 
dreamed a corroboree for pelican. It is hoped to do further work on 
this at a later date, as no doubt it would yield some interesting 
data. 

Dreams are still taken very seriously despite missionary influence. 
A man who was carpet snake had killed one by mistake. He became 
very sick and thin, and only recovered after a woman relative 
dreamed of four snakes, of which one was not the colouring or 
marking of the particular type which belonged to the man in question. 
In her dream she saw this snake being killed ; this was interpreted 
as a sign to show the man all was well, and that he had not killed the 
carpet snake of his own moiety, but one whose markings and colour 
showed clearly that it belonged to the opposite moiety. He recovered 
quickly. 

Another interesting example was of an old man of whom it was 
said he was not initiated. This old man built a miniature Bora ring 
in the garden of a white official. This act offended the older natives 
very deeply. For obvious reasons they were unable to disclaim 
aloud against it, but it made them very uncomfortable and they 
preferred not to walk near that part of the garden. It was so 
offensive for such a sacred object to be made for the amusement of 
whites and the uninitiated youths of the Settlement whom the old 
men hold in great scorn. Naturally the white official was quite 
oblivious of all this and most innocent of giving offence. The 
perpetrator however became very ill. He was visited by awful 

‘dreams out of which he would start violently. This was held to be 
the visitation of the outraged totemic ancestors revenging themselves 
upon him; consequently, no one had any sympathy with the 
culprit. 

Food Taboo. 


Right through the area there appears to have been a taboo on 
eating one’s own totem. Sometimes the entire tribe refrained from 
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eating a certain animal or bird. The Kalali observed a strict taboo 
on porcupine, which was believed to be an evil spirit stuck all over 
with the spears with which their ancestors had brought him to 
subjection. An old man of this tribe told me of his surprise when 
on coming east he saw people actually eating porcupine. Another 
old man of the Kalali told me of his attempts as a boy to eat the 
totem which belonged to him. He did this secretly, in the bush. 
He was violently sick and miserable and never again tried to commit 
such a rash act. 

It was considered a breach of good form to kill the totem of 
a person in his presence. Usually the owner of the totem would 
turn away and hang his head as if in mourning until the hunter had 
gone out of sight with his catch. 


Marriage Sections. 





Man. Woman. Children. 
Kuburu marries Kulgilagan Banbari 
Kulgila ie Kupurugan Wungo 
Banbari i Wungagan Kupuru 
Wungo = Banbarigan Kulgila 


This is the ideal marriage and in addition the woman should be 
of the same totem as the man’s father—which, therefore, brings the 
man’s children back to his father’s totem. But, in numerous cases 
when giving a genealogy, the informant would complacently state 
“we married wrong,” and seem not at all perturbed about it. This 
refers of course to marriages on the old tribal territory. The 
marriages of young people on the Settlement are not taken into 
account here. 


One or two informants volunteered the information that to 
marry “‘ wrong ’”’ in the olden times would have meant death, but 
not all were emphatic on this point. However these so-called 
“wrong” marriages, on investigation proved to have very definite 
rules governing them. They were never contracted (a) with a woman 
of the same totem, (b) with a woman in the same marriage section as 
one’s self, and (c) with a woman of “ close blood.” The children of 
these so-called ‘“‘ wrong” marriages always take the same section 
as would have been theirs had the mother married correctly. It is 
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therefore probably more accurate to say that children of a Kupuru 
woman are Wungo, etc. etc. seeing that the sections from which the 
father comes have so little bearing on the situation. 

Further, a person receives his totem from the clan of his mother 
and mother’s brother. It is, too, the latter who sponsors a youth 
through the Bora (initiation) and who is important in the marriage 
ceremonies of his sister’s daughter. He is, indeed, at all times 
the most important man in the lives of his sister’s children. More- 
over this relationship is not affected by the “‘ wrong”’ marriage of 
his sister. The children are of the same totem regardless of their 
father’s section. 

All these rules are significant since they prove that the ‘‘ wrong ” 
marriage was condoned by society and had definite laws to control 
it. It would seem that the totemic clans and kinship and not the 
sections were of primary importance in marriage and descent. 
True, the section system does group together brothers and sisters 
in one section, thus preventing incest, but it is the totemic grouping 
which is fundamental. Informants said if people of the same totem 
married, a person’s father would be of the same totem as himself 
and therefore stand to him in the mother’s brother relationship. 
This, of course, would be “ incestuous ”’ and would anger the totemic 
spirit, with the result that there would be no further increase of that 
particular totemic species. Hence society takes precaution to protect 
itself from such a calamity by placing all people of the same totem 
in the one moiety and stressing the brother-sister relationship of 
the men and women in the same section. This is prompted by fear 
of the totemic ancestors and the withdrawal of their favour in the 
form of food. The sections are an added safeguard, though tribes 
without them manage just as well. Nor do the sections function 
ceremonially ; throughout the transition and mortuary ceremonies 
it is the moieties and clans which constitute the groupings and set the 
behaviour of all concerned. 

It is of interest to note the extent to which totemism is retained 
in the life of the Settlement. Both full-blood and half-caste, 
providing they were reared in the native camp as children, have a 
very real belief and interest in the totemic ancestors. This may be 
choked under missionary influence, but it is never very far from the 
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surface. Contact with the official and the missionary have made 
them chary of openly discussing these matters. They fear the ridicule 
of the white man, but at the time of death one can observe how 
deep-rooted is this belief and in their grief mourners who previously 
seemed completely under mission influence, return to the older 
forms as if they had never ceased to practise them. This is all the 
more remarkable seeing that all funerals are conducted by the 
missionaries. 

A very general custom is for the father or, in the present 
disintegrated society any other male relative, to proclaim aloud 
to the spirits the good qualities of the deceased who is on his way to 
meet them now. This was done by the father of a girl whose baby 
died. He called out each night for about an hour until a new moon 
appeared. He called on the totemic ancestors and then on all the 
people who had died during his own memory, and who had any 
relation to the baby. 

Clay is used to decorate the faces and arms of mourners. The 
designs are determined by the mourners’ relationship to the deceased. 

In such a tangled society as that on the Settlement there is very 
little hope of moiety or section organization surviving. Various 
tribes have totems which appear in different moieties, thus adding 
to the chaos, and sections do not seem fundamental in the native 
organization. Also there is definite white influence operating on the 
ritual and social life which takes no account of either moiety or 
section. 

But as yet there is no sign that the totemic clan system will 
cease to function. The totem as a personal possession survives. 
The important thing to-day is—‘“ What skin are you?” “I am 
possum ”’ is probably the reply. “‘ I too am possum, we are brothers.”’ 
Should the answer to the first question be “‘ carpet snake ”’ it might 
bring the rejoinder ‘‘I am possum but my mother’s father was 
carpet snake, therefore you are mother’s father to me”; then the 
term for mother’s father would be applied to the newcomer and in 
this way the stranger would be adjusted to the group in which he 
found himself. 

The older people guard their religious secrets very jealously 
from the young men and women who have been reared since birth 
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with white people. The young men are not initiated and therefore 
are not suitable recipients of the tribal lore and totemic secrets. 
They will however strive to prevent the marriage of two of these 
young people who are of the same totem. Sometimes their warning 
is heeded but in other cases white influence aids the younger genera- 
tion in its defiance. These marriages are always termed “ unclean ” 
by the older people. 


Legends. 


Many legends were collected and when analysed would add to 
the meagre knowledge we have of this area. The rainbow serpent 
myth was collected from practically every tribe and in most cases 
his “home” on the tribal territory ascertained. Every tribe 
contributed versions of a moon legend that has most interesting 
variations. 

The Goa people of the upper Diamantina River told me of a 
butterfly which travelled in the olden time from South Australia 
and passed through their country on its way north. Several places 
in their own territory were mentioned as his resting places. The 
butterfly went up as far as Brunette Downs, but on his return 
journey he was killed by the Warnyi people. Since then the Goa 
and all the other tribes who claim the butterfly as their “ friend ” 
disclaim all association with this tribe who so wantonly killed 
him. 

The Goa people also tell of a red kangaroo which was killed by 
two dogs ; a water-hole now marks the place where this happened. 
The red kangaroo became the rocks which surround the water-hole 
and the gullies and general outline of the pool are the shape of the 
wound that he received. The water is sacred, as it is the blood of 
the kangaroo. 

The above brief summary will at least show that sociological 
research amongst the remnants on settlements is quite worth while. 


C. TENNANT KELLY 














NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF THE NEW HEBRIDES 
By Ewan A. C. CORLETTE! 


HE natives of the New Hebrides show considerable variation 

in physical type, but socially they may be divided into two 
distinct groups. Those who live north of a line passing in between 
Malekula and Santo, and Ambrym and Pentecost, are matrilineal 
and practise either circumcision or incision, while those to the south 
are patrilineal. In this latter region neither circumcision nor 
incision are practised. Both groups, however, base their social, 
economic and religious life on graded societies, spoken of as sukwe 
or hukwe in the Banks and Torres islands, mwele in Oba, Jolt in 
Pentecost, and mangke or mak in Ambrym, Malekula and the 
surrounding islands. 


Incision or Circumcision. 


In the incision area, boys before being initiated into the 
mangke—or its equivalent elsewhere—must first be circumcised 
or incised. Incision is the commonest and seems to be only a 
variation of circumcision. This is done when the boys are about 
six to nine years of age and is accompanied by great ceremonial. 
The people usually wait till there is a considerable number of boys 
about the one age and make the one ceremony do for them all. 
The actual operation is usually performed in the water (salt or 
fresh). The boy stands in water up to his waist, the operator then 
pulls the prepuce forward, slips a piece of bamboo inside so as to 
have something to cut against, and with another piece of bamboo, 
sharp as a razor, he slits the prepuce longitudinally. Styptics are 
then applied to stop the bleeding and juices of leaves to heal the 
wound. In places where the whole foreskin is removed the operation 
is similar. The boys are kept in strict seclusion and on severe 





1 Mr. Corlette is a settler living at Bushman’s Bay in Malekula. He has resided 
in the New Hebrides since 1903. 
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THE NEW HEBRIDES ISLANDS 


The northern peoples have a matrilineal organization with clans and sometimes 
moieties. Here there is no segregation of the sexes and neither circumcision nor 
incision is practised. The women wear mat loincloths, irrigation is carried out, 
and the drums are horizontal. In the south descent is patrilineal and circumcision 
or incision is practised. The men wear a penis wrapper or bandage and a bark 
abdominal shield, while in most islands the women wear fibre skirts. The sexes 
are segregated, bodies are buried in the sitting position, and the drums are upright. 
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diet for ninety days during which time they go through other 
ceremonies of initiation; they are then released. They now wear 
the nambus, which is a bandage of mat or banana leaf wrapped round 
the penis. 

In the matrilineal area circumcision in any form is not practised, 
but nevertheless the boys pass through a severe and painful ordeal. 
Apart from initiation into man’s estate each secret society in both 
groups has its special ceremony of initiation, some of them very 
barbarous and cruel, calculated to eliminate all but the stoutest 
hearts. 


Objects of Value. 


The pig which is the medium for large payments is graded 
in value according to the length and circularity of the tusk, and 
beyond this for any abnormality, such as four tusks in a jaw, instead 
of the usual two. The circular tusks are formed from the lower 
tusks of the boar—or a pseudo-hermaphrodite pig, known as ragwe— 
by knocking out the tusks in the upper jaw when young; the 
lower tusks grow unimpeded by these top tusks and curve round in 
a spiral by piercing the bone of its own jaw. It must be a painful 
process and occasionally it grows into its own socket and causes 
death, but if the pig lives long enough the tooth may complete three 
circles. It takes about seven years for a tooth to complete the first 
circle so a three-circle pig, which is extremely rare, must be at least 
twenty years old. A first-circle pig is worth from {10 to £15, a 
two-circle pig from £30 to £50, and a three-circle is beyond estimate 
in money and may have an exchange value equal to {150 or more. 
Of course these pigs are not bought with money, but exchanged for 
varying numbers and values of other pigs. 


The pseudo-hermaphrodite pig is an interesting abnormality. 
It is a well-defined strain or breed, that is, the sows that produce 
them do so consistently and are known by a name distinguishing 
them from the ordinary sow. They show plainly and distinctly the 
organs of both sexes, usually one or the other predominating. They 
have tusks like a boar and in appearance resemble a castrated pig. 
Of course they do not breed, but perform the sexual act to an 
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abnormal extent. This pig is only used amongst the matrilineal 
people. 

Small payments were made by the medium of shell money 
(northern matrilineal), mats of different grades, fowls and small 


pigs. 
Marriage and Descent. (a) Southern Peoples. 


In the southern area, where incision or circumcision is practised, 
marriage is always by purchase. A man and woman may live 
together—though this is rare—without pigs (or an equivalent) 
being paid, but the union can then be dissolved at any time without 
any compensation. 

Usually the business is arranged by a young man’s relatives, 
independent of him. Sometimes he may see a girl who suits his 
taste and may get his relations to open negotiations, or this may be 
done through a friend or agent. With old or elderly men it is 
purely a business transaction between the suitor and her father, or 
failing him a brother, uncle, guardian, or creditor of the girl’s father 
or brother. Before deciding on purchase, inquiries are made by 
indirect means as to the girl’s qualifications and otherwise, e.g. as 
to whether she is lazy or industrious, clever or dull, careful or careless 
or slovenly, whether she is good or bad tempered, docile or 
independent. All these considerations govern the price offered. 
The relations and friends of the purchaser assist by means of a 
collection to raise the purchase price, if he cannot do so himself. 
The girl, who is only a child, commonly not having reached puberty, 
has no say in the matter. If the couple cannot get along together, 
and the man can be induced to agree, a divorce may be arranged 
by the girl’s people giving back the purchase price with something 
extra as a solatium. If the man will not agree the girl has to make 
the best of it. If she makes herself too objectionable the husband 
may go as far as killing her and no redress can be claimed by her 
relatives. If she runs away and makes a contract to work for a 
European—usually the best solution—the husband may claim pigs 
from her relations. Otherwise as soon as she returns he lays claim 
to her as his property. However by that time the girl is a woman 
and better able to look after herself and trim her sails to the strongest 
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wind. Normally at a man’s death his wife or wives go to his brother, 
failing this to his father, occasionally even to his son, when of course 
the woman is no relation to the son ; failing these, the widow goes 
to any big creditor of the deceased or to the man who assisted him 
most with the purchase price, if he has not been already repaid. 
As a rule, however, unless the woman is very young, has some special 
attraction or qualification or the brother is unmarried or a widower, 
it is not usually considered worth while upsetting a household by 
accepting heirlooms of that sort, as his own wife or wives signify 
their disapproval rather emphatically. The consequence is she may 
sometimes remain unattached or is allowed to choose her own partner, 
the legatee collecting the price that may be paid for her—usually 
only a very small one compared with the original. 

In this area the patrilineal descent group occupies a village, 
and the spouse must be sought outside. Even then he or she must 
not be a close relative. In some districts certain groups intermarry 
by custom, but this is not a rule even there. It is worth mentioning 
that cross-cousin marriage (marriage with mother’s brother’s 
daughter, or daughter’s daughter, or the equivalent relationship 
on the father’s side) persists in many districts. 

The majority of men have only one wife and there are always 
quite a number of unmarried men. Men of substance take two or 
more, but only important chiefs go in for large numbers. In the 
case of these all after the second or third are little more than 
concubines and are kept for their labour in looking after gardens and 
tending pigs. It is said, by native philosophers, that the man who 
has a constant desire for women seldom takes more than two wives. 
In these he is wrapped up and desires them constantly and intently. 
He goes about with them everywhere for fear of some other man 
stealing them. On the other hand, there is the adventurous warrior 
type, “he of the roving eye.’’ He will provide himself with a 
number. Psychologically he differs from the family man, for 
whilst he takes full advantage of his opportunities of sexual satisfac- 
tion, he is not intently bound to or wrapped up in them. A man of 
this type will take additional wives because his fancies wander and 
incidentally he wants to create wealth by breeding and rearing pigs 
on a large scale, as each wife looks after about half a dozen pigs. 
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A man with a number of wives, if he is not looking for trouble, 
must share himself equally amongst them irrespective of their charm 
or lack of it. One wife is always the chief wife, or ceremonial wife, 
and the husband raises her above the others in dignity by killing 
pigs in her honour. This wife helps him to rule the others, and the 
position of a subsidiary young wife under an old principal wife is 
almost intolerable. Many young women on this account make 
contracts to work for Europeans, or else commit suicide. Each 
wife has a house of her own with pig-sties attached. The husband 
lives in a house near the principal wife’s house. Children live with 
their mother, girls until they are married, and boys until they are 
circumcised, when they live in the men’s house. 


In this area there is a segregation of the sexes—the women 
and smaller children living and feeding and cooking apart from the 
men. This breaks up all semblance of family life. The woman is 
the inferior of the man. This is reflected in the dejected mien and 
appearance of the women. They are dirty, cringing, debased and 
subdued. 


The custom of knocking out the two front teeth of the women 
on marriage prevails. 


Adultery is very severely dealt with. A woman is the absolute 
property of the man who pays for her and he has the power of life 
and death over her. He objects to her committing adultery, not 
on the score of immorality, but more because his pride is. wounded. 
He has been found insufficient, and hence his prestige suffers. If 
the guilty man is found he will be shot, or failing him his brother 
or near relations may suffer. The wife herself gets beaten and is 
sometimes killed. If the adulterer is not found and no one is killed, 
then the business is fixed up by the family paying pigs. If the 
woman commits adultery often she is usually killed or divorced. 


Marriage and Descent. (b) Northern Peoples. 


In the matrilineal area marriage is usually by purchase, but 
sometimes by other arrangements. Nevertheless, a man who has 
not paid something substantial for his wife has very little hold over 
her and is at the mercy of her every little caprice. In the case of a 
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matrimonial squabble she does not forget to remind him of the fact 
that he was too miserable to pay. 

Marriage seldom takes place before the age of puberty and the 
girl as a rule has the final word in deciding whether she will accept 
or reject a suitor. She is bought from her father, who really only 
acts for the head of her clan. She is, of course, more at the disposal 
of her mother’s brother than of her own actual father, who is neces- 
sarily of another clan. In the event of the girl’s father being dead, 
then this man disposes of her. The brother, in this area, never in 
any case has any direct say in the matter. 

The suitor usually prosecutes his suit through some of his female 
relations on his father’s side, most commonly his father’s sister. 
A girl’s good or bad character or qualifications govern the price, 
but the decision is also influenced by her personal attractions. 

Polygamy is more common in this area than in the south, 
but a man very seldom has more than two or three wives. Men 
marry at a much younger age and there are few of mature age who 
have not possessed a wife. In some parts of this area there are 
signs that a modified form of polyandry existed, side by side with 
polygamy. 

The children live with the parents. When the boys are initiated 
they live in the men’s house. There is not the segregation of the 
sexes in this area as in the patrilineal area. The men’s house is 
tabu to women, as is any food cooked therein, but apart from this, 
there is very little difference between the freedom of the men and 
women. This has the effect of promoting a family life unknown in 
the south. There is also more freedom between the sexes outside 
the family. 

Adultery is not such a serious crime, and can always be settled 
by payment, but both parties are liable to rough handling in the 
heat of the moment. The husband cannot take the woman’s life 
as she always belongs to her clan. Her relatives would hold the 
husband responsible for her murder. The husband sometimes 
murders the adulterer, but he cannot do even this with impunity or 
he will get into trouble, probably with his own clan. The guilty 
man’s relations will also protect him or else exact retribution. A 
man who is a philanderer and makes a practice of seducing other 
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men’s wives becomes a nuisance to his own group. He may be told 
to get out or take his own chance, or in extreme cases he may be 
killed as a public nuisance. Both sexes are promiscuous in this 
area, the women particularly so, so it would not be policy to be too 
severe on ordinary cases of adultery. 


Divorce is common and is settled by payment, by the woman’s 
group, of pigs or an equivalent, even if the man has not paid for the 
woman in the original instance, as it is recognized that he, as “ care- 
taker’ for the group, is entitled to recompense. 


Social Organization. 


The natives of the northern islands have either a dual organiza- 
tion or else are divided into a number of clans. Marriage within the 
clan or moiety is regarded as incestuous. The preferred mate for 
a.man is with his cross-cousin, or this woman’s daughter. Incestuous 
connections usually led to the death of the parties, especially if 
there were children. Nowadays offending couples are fined, though 
if they are of high rank they may be able to face the matter out. 


A union between a man and his own daughter is discouraged by 
public opinion, but such cases are known and nothing is done for 
the simple reason that he is not marrying within a prohibited degree. 
The daughter belongs to a clan from which it would be lawful for 
him to take a wife. 


As the matrilineal system progresses south, on Santo and 
Pentecost, it sensibly loses some of its dominant characteristics as 
it shades into the patrilineal system. This is most evident in regard 
to the status of women. There is more segregation of the sexes, 
the family system deteriorates and the women are more degraded. 
On Ambrym the patrilineal system of Malekula comes into direct 
collision with the matrilineal system of Pentecost. Ambrym 
connects the two and is about equidistant from either. Consequently 
there is an adjustment which amounts to a compromise. This 
forms a complicated six-class organization, or three double clans. 
On the side nearest to Pentecost, the route of matrilineal influence, 
and consequently where it is strongest, we have both systems of 
descent recognized, but the matrilineal has precedence. On the 
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western side, adjacent to Malekula, the route of patrilineal influence, 
we have the same type or organization with patrilineal stress. 

On the north-eastern corner of the island of Oba there are three 
clans, but one is an inferior inasmuch as no member of it can be a 
chief. The clans are known as the “right” and the “ left,” the 
two clans which are equal, and the “ middle,” the inferior one. 
It is said that the way one group can be told from the other is by 
the woman of the “ right” always stepping off by the right foot 
and the woman of the “ left” stepping off with the left foot. I 
do not know how the “ middle” group is known. 

Most of these peoples live in villages, sometimes of quite large 
proportions. The natives of eastern Santo, however, a comparatively 
small isolated group of people, different from their neighbours, live 
in isolated houses, usually a chief and his followers. There is a 
men’s house for the young men connected with each small group. 
A collection of these houses may band together for protection, but 
sometimes one finds neighbours at war with each other. Very much 
the same sort of groups as the latter exist on the southern and central 
part of Pentecost. 

In the patrilineal area a village usually consists of a group 
tracing descent from a common ancestor or group of ancestors. 


Quarrels. 


Land squabbles frequently arise between villages and can 
usually be traced back to a bygone transaction in pigs connected 
with death or marriage, or to ancestral land having been vacated for 
some considerable time and then taken possession of by an inland 
tribe. Sometimes generations elapse before the heirs of the original 
occupants try to enforce their claim. When a man dies and has no 
near relations at hand, another man may step in and provide the 
pigs necessary for the funeral sacrifice and feast. If the pigs are 
not repaid by a relation he takes possession of the deceased’s lands. 
Several generations may let the matter slide and then the whole 
question is reopened by a direct descendant of the deceased laying 
claim to the land. He offers to redeem it at the original price. 
The descendants of the man who has provided the pigs for the feast 
claim it as theirs. Sometimes so much time has elapsed that nobody 
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knows the details of the original transaction. There is frequently 
a battle between the contending parties and their friends. Trouble 
arises also from the custom of natives making gardens on another 
man’s land. They may eventually come to consider it as their own. 


Next to quarrels connected with women and land, the most 
fruitful cause of disputes is the lending of pigs. These natives lend 
pigs to one another for various ceremonies. One man, for example, 
has a ceremony coming off in his village this year. Another man 
expects one in five years time. He may in consequence have several 
pigs available. The first man therefore borrows pigs from him on 
the understanding that he will repay him before the five years are up. 
If he fails then further borrowing takes place. If the pigs are not 
forthcoming after an interval an open breach occurs. When the 
transaction has been between members of different tribes war may 
result. 


Various offences against the marriage regulations are dealt with 
as tribal offences and punished with varying degrees of severity up 
to death of the offender. As the marriage groups are more clearly 
defined in the matrilineal area than in the patrilineal, offences of this 
sort are relatively more severely dealt with. 


Another cause of bad feeling is the straying of pigs. Native 
custom clearly lays down that people must fence out pigs, and not 
that the owner must fence them in. Once this point is grasped 
enforcement of claims and penalties is easy. If a stray pig breaks 
into a garden the owner is liable for damage done and the pig is 
branded as a marauder by having his ears cropped short. If a 
pig so marked gets into a man’s garden it may be shot or held to 
ransom. But if a valuable tusked pig gets into a garden it may not 
be shot. These pigs are kept tethered up, and only stray when they 
break away. The owner, however, is liable for all damage done. 
A pig must be caught inside the garden fence before there is any 
right to shoot. Trouble is caused if the pig has done a lot of damage 
but is not actually caught at it. A man may be morally sure which 
pig it is, but if he shoots it outside the garden there is a quarrel. 
To shoot a tusked pig is not only against custom but is considered 
“bad form ”’ as a pig of this sort is very valuable. 
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In all tribes of any consequence there used to be, and still is 
in the wild tribes, a man, along with the principal or ceremonial 
chief, known grandiloquently as the fighting chief or war chief. 
The most important function of this individual seems to be to stir 
up strife with his neighbours by keeping alive ancient animosities. 
He plans the ambushes and cold-blooded murders and generally 
makes himself a public nuisance in order to keep himself in the 
limelight. 

Another disturbing element in native communities is the fear 
of sorcery or “ poison.’”’ Now, while there is undoubtedly such a 
thing as genuine poisoning known and practised by natives, by far 
the greater number of “ poisonings’”’ are simply cases of sorcery. 
With natives, the only natural death is that caused by killing, 
violent death by accident or extreme old age, or the death of very 
young children. Even these are sometimes caused by spells or 
incantations. All deaths from unknown causes, and particularly 
sudden deaths, are caused by sorcery. 

Quite often, some man claims that he has the power of causing 
death and disease, or sickness, and exacts tribute from others 
on condition that he refrains from causing trouble to those who 
pay him. If people continue dying, suddenly or mysteriously, their 
people naturally become panic stricken and, as a last resource, 
decide to destroy the person whom they think responsible. This 
may be someone who has been exacting tribute from them for not 
“poisoning ’’ them. It may be, and indeed more often is, some 
person quite innocent of this, usually some poor creature least able 
to protect himself. Sometimes when the sorcerer is not known some 
man claims to have the power of protecting others from the sorcery— 
on payment. If his protection is not effective, he is often shot for 
receiving payment under false pretences. Somewhat the same fate 
overcomes the rainmaker when it does not rain, the sunmaker when 
the sun does not shine, or the windmaker when the wind causes 
destruction. These impostors may suffer both ways. If the 
element over which they have control causes destruction either by 
too much or too little, they are liable, unless they can prove that some 
other person, whom they may indicate, is responsible by reason of 
being able to upset his magic by stronger magic. This person 
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therefore then becomes the victim. Of course, if the death of these 
people finished the matter it would not be so bad, but often this may 
be only the starting point of a series of murders which may go on 
indefinitely unless the quarrel is ended by mutual payment of 
compensation. A common person has one price and those of higher 
rank are valued at a corresponding rate. 


Cannibalism. 


This practice was general on every island at one time or other, 
but some of the natives were more cannibalistic than others. Generally 
speaking, amongst the patrilineal people of the south only enemies 
were eaten. When certain ceremonies were to be performed human 
flesh was necessary. Probably before the advent of the pig human 
beings were used exclusively—at any rate the natives say so. In 
any case, whenever human flesh was the feast, there was a ceremony 
performed. Natives had no shame about the matter of cannibalism. 
To them, man is just an animal, and therefore it is just as reasonable 
to eat him as to eat the flesh of any other animal. They say it is 
very good to the taste and preferable to even pig, which it is said 
to resemble. The fat also resembles lard. 

Here again the northern peoples were the worst offenders. 
They ate human flesh because they liked and preferred it to any 
other. It was of course more expensive to obtain and more risky 
to take, therefore it was always a luxury. I knew of one tribe 
situated on the hills of Aoba, known as the Avovo,who were the 
terror of their neighbours because they were so bold in obtaining 
victims for their feasts, and even for trading away to others. They 
used to travel long distances. The district of Lolokaro on the east 
coast was a favourite hunting ground. The people here were rather 
an effeminate, timid lot, so therefore they were more or less easy 
game. The procedure was for the Avovo people to creep into a 
house and strangle their victim with a cord and carry the body 
away. Men, women or children were all alike to them. The people 
of Lol Bui Bui and Lombaha and Longana were notorious man 
eaters, and cannibalism persisted there up to about fifteen years 
ago. In this area human beings were traded—or rather bought and 
sold—and even reared—for eating purposes. Women were the most 
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popular victims. Amongst these northern peoples the custom has 
become extinct except for an occasional case on Pentecost. The 
island of Malekula, amongst certain tribes, is the only place where 
it is common to this day. The flesh of white people was unpopular 
and I only know of two white people being eaten since 1903. 


Homosexuality. 


In certain districts of all over the group sodomy was a recognized 
institution, more particularly in northern and eastern Oba, Maevo 
and northern Pentecost, and probably the area was considerably 
larger earlier. In the Big Nambus districts of Malekula it is still in 
full swing. Sodomy between two genealogically related men is 
regarded as incestuous. However it is not viewed too seriously, 
as the punishment inflicted is that both parties must kill and exchange 
two pigs. The male “ wife” is a boy of early age and his term 
expires so soon as he himself reaches certain rank. Then he becomes 
a “husband” to a youngster in turn. The boy “ wife’’ may be 
lent or hired by his “ husband ” to another man. It is an institution 
governed by a code of its own and has a recognized standing. There 
are indications that in earlier times it was practised elsewhere and 
still is sporadically. 

Homosexual practices are common among women also. They 
regard them as legitimate play. 


Abortion. 


This is very common amongst the northern peoples. It is 
produced, in the later stages of pregnancy, by various more or less 
violent methods of killing the foetus, such as lying belly down across 
a log and see-sawing to and fro; by the application of heated green 
coconuts to the womb; by jumping from a height to the ground ; 
by getting another to tread or knead with the feet over the womb and 
small of the back ; by drumming with two sticks in the same places. 
These latter methods are most commonly practised by professors 
of the art, usually women. In the northern area certain crude drugs 
are used in the early stages of pregnancy (decoctions of the roots of 
Sterculia or Hubiscida, and the juice of the fruit of a wild yam which 
has purging properties like jalap). 
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Poisoning. 

By this I mean genuine poisoning with drugs introduced into 
food or wounds. This is a secret society or family cult, and is only 
divulged to those within the sect or family. I am not sure of any 
of the plants used, but I have an idea. Some members of the 
family Euphorbiacee are suspect as well as Solanaceae. 


(To be continued.) 


Ewan A. C. CORLETTE 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss C. H. Wedgwood, who has been studying problems of culture contact in 
Nauru, returned to Sydney in May. She has been appointed Principal of the 
Women’s College in the University of Sydney. 

Professor J. B. Cleland, a member of the Anthropological Committee of the 
Australian National Research Council, has been appointed chairman of a Common- 
wealth Board of Enquiry to investigate certain allegations with regard to the ill- 
treatment of natives in Central Australia. Mr. C. Strehlow, who is carrying out 
linguistic research amongst the eastern Aranda, has been asked to act as interpreter 
for the Board. 

Miss P. M. Kaberry, who was granted a Fellowship by the Australian National 
Research Council in May, is now working in the Laverton district of Western 
Australia. 

Mr. L. Sharp and Mr. W. E. H. Stanner are about to move out from their wet 
season camps. Mr. Sharp will make a survey of the natives of the head of the 
Mitchell River and the southern coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Mr. Stanner 
will work south-eastwards from the Daly River. 

Mr. J. A. Todd expects to return to New Britain, Territory of New Guinea, 
during July. 

Messrs. Black, Aitcheson, Verey, Vial, Bilston and Edwards, cadets in the New 
Guinea Administration, are at present attending courses in anthropology at the 
University of Sydney. Four Methodist missionaries and several mission students 
have also joined the classes. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

Dr. Hogbin has kindly sent me the proof-sheet of his rejoinder to my criticism 
of his article. May I be permitted to make a brief reply ? 

(1) What I suggest is that anthropologists should, where possible, consult with 
others on the field such as missionaries or district officers who have had previous 
experience, with a view to checking their findings. Dr. Hogbin is inclined to discount 
the long experience of a missionary in the field. There are missionaries and 
missionaries (as doubtless there are anthropologists and anthropologists). But any 
missionary or district officer who is keen on his work must necessarily obtain a close 
acquaintance with native customs and their significance. Still no missionary or 
district officer claims to be infallible. When native customs differ so markedly in 
the different language districts of the same island (on Malaita there are upwards of 
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thirteen languages), there is room for further investigation. And friendly collabora- 
tion will surely tend to correct conclusions possibly too rapidly come to. 

(2) Nothing could be further from the truth than the idea that missionaries 
are unable to get accurate information on sexual matters. When missionaries have, 
alas, to deal continually with various cases of immorality with a view to their correc- 
tion and prevention, how can they fail to get accurate information? The value of 
their instruction depends upon a full knowledge of circumstances. Naturally they 
do not necessarily get to know of details outside their own work. A district officer 
would probably have a better general knowledge. 

(3) As for the sin of incest: In Kwara’ae it was always followed by the death 
of both parties, hence it was a serious sin. I have been informed by a considerable 
number of old men in the Toamba’ita district, to which Dr. Hogbin refers, that this 
was the case there also before the Government stepped in. I feel sure that he is in 
error in the matter. 

(4) Dr. Hogbin refuses to believe the statement that the bride-price was formerly 
very small. Nevertheless I can assure him it was so. About twelve years ago when 
the matter was acute I went into the problem very thoroughly. The evidence of the 
old men (many of them are now dead) was without exception as I stated. This 
applies to the four most northerly language zones—Toamba’ita, Baelelea, Fataleka, 
and Kwara’ae, but not necessarily further south of Kwara’ae. In Kwara’ae the 
bride-price had risen to thirty or forty or even in some cases to one hundred tafuli’ae 
(a tafuls’ae is equal at present to about £4). And although in some cases the whole 
clan subscribed to it, yet it had to be paid back later, putting the married man 
under a very heavy obligation. After coming from San Cristoval, where in some 
districts there is no bride-price at all, this heavy debt appeared to be intolerable, 
and the writer was instrumental in getting the Kwara’ae folk to agree (at their own 
suggestion) to three tafuli’ae for a virgin, and one tafuli’ae for a widow. He has 
just succeeded in the Toamba’ita district in bringing up the bride-price among the 
mission folk to the same level—three tafuli’ae. The Government District Officer 
on Malaita entirely approves of the arrangement. But no missionary of the S.S.E.M. 
has ever tried to abolish the bride-price. 

(5) As regards the diet of the bush natives on Malaita I have not heard of any 
medical man having as yet investigated the vitamin content. But what I do know 
is that when an indentured native is going down hill on the rations prescribed by the 
Government for use on plantations, and is returned to his native habitat and diet, 
he usually picks up rapidly. This is often very noticeable. I have seen many an 
arrested case of phthisis under native diet and mode of living. But the matter of 
diet and native crops is surely the business of the Government, who have funds for 
the purpose. 

(6) As to sorcery. I have been informed that the use of the vele on Guadal- 
canal is punishable by the Government. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tulagi, NorMAN C. DECK 

April 1, 1935. 





REVIEWS 


Kinship in the Admiralty Islands. By Margaret Mead. Published by the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 1934. Amthropological Papers, 
Vol. XXXIV, Part II. Pp. 181-358, and 17 text figures. Price 1.75 
dollars. 


Readers of Dr. Mead’s books and articles on the development of the social 
personality in various societies will welcome this work as showing that underlying 
those most interesting analyses there is a thorough comprehension of the social 
organization of the people concerned. At least this is true as far as the Manus tribe 
of the Admiralty Islands is concerned. Growing up in New Guinea implies such 
knowledge as is contained in Kinship in the Admiralty Islands. Both books are 
almost wholly concerned with the Manus folk of this group of islands. 

Though Dr. Mead is primarily concerned with Manus kinship and although she 
provides us with a number of quasi-geometrical diagrams, yet she does not give us a 
mere abstract mathematical presentation of that kinship: rather, in addition to 
outlining its ideal schematic form, she shows its actual working in the social, economic 
and religious life of the people ; she also makes clear the contraventions of the ideal 
system. And, what is so important, she helps us to see what are the dominant 
motives in the life of the community as a whole—motives which lead to such contra- 
ventions. These motives are economic gain and the enhancement of successful 
individuals ; moreover, the two are closely intertwined. “The Manus man has a 
continuous call to commercial activity ; he must fish for his family and for a surplus to 
trade at the market, he must plan for, and accumulate, sufficient native property 
for the large affinal exchanges (which often necessitates long overseas trips and 
elaborate negotiations with his trade partners in distant parts). This whole system 
has become too complex and too difficult to be handled by every adult male in Manus 
society. Instead, all the important planning is carried out by a few entrepreneurs, 
men of means, intelligence and leadership. The affinal exchanges themselves have 
been keyed to an individual emphasis.” But to understand this, the functioning 
of the kinship system must be comprehended. “ To understand trade in Manus 
means actually to understand the manipulation of the kinship categories, to exploit 
one’s possible relationship claims to the full and to be able to find ways of re-writing 
any relationship should it seem desirable.” Comparing Samoan society, Dr. Mead 
says that it presents one picture of a fixed hierarchy into which the able climb, 
whereas “ Manus presents each individual with a set of possibilities which the most 
able will recognize and use.” This trend towards individualism is incompatible with 
a rigid kinship system in which a man’s réle in life and all his important associations 
are fixed by birth. But in practice, the enterprising and successful man is 
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independent of his theoretically assigned position; he is permitted to define his 
position in relation to other individuals of varying calibre. Im Samoa, however, 
the positions have become fixed, but the ablest person can succeed in attaining a 
position worthy of his powers. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the way in which it enables 
us to see the effect of the economic motive on the social organization of the tribe. 
Thus, there is a distinction between those of noble blood and commoners, but claims 
to noble blood which cannot be supported by conspicuous affinal exchanges, are 
likely to lapse, while a rich commoner may in a few generations be regarded as of 
noble blood. Again, as compared with the clans, the economic interest is primary. 
Fhe clan unit is rendered but lip services, whereas the economic constellations of 
chief entrepreneur, poor independents who associate themselves with him, and 
dependents who assist him, cut across the clan lines and constitute the effective 
groups in Manus. Indeed, “‘ on account of the freedom of adoption, the importance 
of financial backing of young men by older men and the reciprocal economic obliga- 
tions involved, the providing of residence and the late age at which clan membership 
(of minor members) is decided, and then in other terms than birth, it is more correct 
to speak of clan affiliation than of clan membership.” Likewise, the application 
of kinship terms and the observance of behaviour is frequently dictated by economic 
considerations. Thus a person calls his father’s younger brother father when the 
latter, as is usual, completes Ego’s marriage payments for him ; though before this, 
the father’s younger brother himself called Ego’s father, father, and not brother. 
Now, when later Ego’s father’s younger brother dies, Ego completes the marriage 
payments for that person’s son, with the result that he becomes father to the latter, 
though, if we analysed the process backwards, we would find that the latter was 
previously his brother, and originally again his son, because the son of his father’s 
younger brother. Further complications and shiftings of terms often occur, but in 
any case the ultimate choice of kinship terminology depends on the resting place, 
for the time being, of the financial mantle. And speaking generally, Dr. Mead 
refers to the ‘“ Manus methods of extending kinship function in conformity with 
economic necessities.” The latter play their part, too, in the giving of names and in 
avoidances. For example, “ young married men whose payment for their wives 
has not been completed must go about circumspectly, avoiding the close proximity of 
their wives’ elder male relatives as well as of their female relatives. But men of 
thirty-five or forty, who are economically independent, can afford to take a less 
strict attitude towards their wives’ relatives. Sex and affection and fear of incest 
seem to play a quite subordinate part in kinship behaviour, either positive or negative. 
Even the relationship between brother and sister is conceived of economically rather 
than affectionately. Indeed, there is a very low estimation of sex and of the emotional 
life generally. ‘‘ Every man and woman in the village is judged in terms of ‘ability 
to make affinal exchanges,’ ‘ability to talk.’’’ Betrothals are all made on the basis 
of the economic status of the contracting entrepreneurs. If a marriage does last and 
become socially satisfactory, as does sometimes happen amongst the wealthy, 


I 
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“ husband and wife treat each other like hard-bitten but trusted business partners.” 
After all, there is only one sphere of success or failure, namely, economics, and that, 
not according to any ideal scheme, but merely in relation to the other men of a 
person’s age group. 

Another important aspect of Manus kinship is the way in which both patrilineal 
and matrilineal principles operate. The apparent opposition is not really such. 
“ It is not a question of matriliny or of patriliny, but of a division of privilege between 
the two descent lines, and the expression of this division in various ways in the 
kinship terminology.” The system is fundamentally bilateral, but in addition some 
whole lineages are classified under one term regardless of generation. To put the 
matter generally: “In the relationships counted through the father there is the 
tendency to single out certain lineages for terminological and functional emphasis, 
while in the relationships counted through the mother there is a greater tendency to 
emphasize each particular relationship between Ego and the person addressed. 
Further, the descendants of brother and sister form a definite, although unnamed, 
social group, the Mixed Descent Group, which is of as great functional importance 
as the unilateral descent group. Each person stands “ in intimate relation to four 
lineages : his father’s father’s male descent line, his mother’s father’s male descent 
line, his father’s mother’s female descent line, and his mother’s mother’s female 
descent line. The first and second of these relationships are extended to include not 
only the direct male descent line, but also the entire clan (here the local principle 
is operating), while the third and fourth are confined to direct lines of descent. It is 
because of this extension of terms and function in the male descent lines, in contra- 
distinction to the female descent lines, that Manus society can be said to be patri- 
lineal, and unilateral in principal emphasis.” 

Every individual belongs to the male line and clan of his father and to the female 
descent line of his mother. In addition he derives a peculiar status from the mother’s 
line of his father and the father’s line of his mother. The working out of the 
significance of this four-fold membership forms one of the most fascinating sections 
of the book, for it leads to a discussion of beliefs and practices regarding blessing and 
cursing and the invocation of the female ancestors of the female descent line and the 
male ancestral ghosts of the male line. This cursing acts as a sanction especially 
for the provision of the right persons for betrothal and the performance of the 
recognized economic duties associated with marriage. 

Lack of space prevents me giving further details of this or the many other 
important matters discussed in this book. Dr. Mead gives a full account of the 
several effective relationships, and has perforce to pay especial attention to the 
cross-cousin relationship. Her work in all this is of general theoretical value as well 
’ as of local significance. Incidentally, she throws light on several minor but interesting 
points, such as the actual occurrence (in Manus) of communal suckling, which 
Professor Malinowski, speaking in general terms, regarded as an “ unprofitable 
assumption.” But Dr. Mead not only tabulates the cases, but also shows the social 
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reasons why they occur in Manus and also suggests that they are less likely to happen 
in a sorcery society like that of the Trobriands. 

Finally, Dr. Mead brings out clearly the difference between form and tunction, 
and explains why she speaks of an ideal structure when it is so flagrantly disregarded 
and reorganized. She does so because the Manus themselves conceive their system 
formally without making explicit allowance for its continual contravention. She 
concludes by saying that while the Manus social organization cannot be spoken of as 
political, yet it is a ‘“‘ system by which power is wielded in terms of a kinship system 
which is no longer dominant in practice, but only in thought.” 

Dr. Mead’s book is an outstanding contribution to the study of kinship, and will 
be welcomed by all students and also by practical workers in the New Guinea field. 


A. P. ELKIN 


“ Die Begriffe ’ati und Mataeina’a: e in Beitrag zur politischen Entwicklung und 
Besiedlungsgeschichte Polynesiens.” Von Dr. W. E. Miihlmann, Anthropos, 
1934, P- 739. 


The paper is a sequel to two others by the same author: Staatsbildung in 
Polynesien, in Zeit. f. Ethn., 65 Jahrgang, and Soziologische Spekulation einer 
Adelskaste, in Forschungen und Fortschritte, June 1934. It is an analysis of two 
Polynesian terms. One, ’ati, or gati, in its original form, indicates ‘‘ the descendants 
of a common ancestor, who show themselves by means of this prefix as a social 
unity.”” The references throughout are especially to Tahiti. Mata’eina’a, or 
matakainaya in its original form, is a more difficult proposition. Sociologically it is 
“the totality of the land-owners owing clientship to an aris,” but what is it 
historically ? He regards the term as simply indicating the autochthones of a land, 
those over whom the later immigrants became masters (art's). 

The term, however, is limited to eastern Polynesia. When he turns to “ western 
Polynesia,” as he calls the settlements on Samoa, Tonga, Futuna, and takes into 
account the Polynesian strain in Efate, New Hebrides, only the term kainaya or 
kaiya is to be found. This is, roughly, clan, people of a group, household, etc., 
varying somewhat in different places. 

Discussing Andrews’ analysis of Hawaiian maka’ainana, the author makes the 
point that the elements Andrews supposed to constitute the word do not elsewhere 
occur in combination, and in this he is right. He prefers an etymology which makes 
the word a combination of kainaya with mata, face, front, beginning, and this is 
certainly preferable. 

He brings up an interesting point concerning the word vaka, which in some 
languages is both “canoe” and “ kingdom.” Va’a, he says, is boat, and “so 
literally land-owners, as many of them as go ina boat.” The idea is further developed 
in the Zeit. f. Rthn. article (p. 384), where the whole structure of Tahitian society is 
shown to be likened to the parts of a boat. The interesting thing, however, is the 
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occurrence of the same word for boat and kingdom in some non-Polynesian languages 
of the New Hebrides (e.g. Aneityum melgau, Tanna neyau, Eromanga lo). Evidently 
the idea has spread in the general course of Polynesian influence, although the 
social system to which it properly belongs is completely absent. This is true also 
of Futuna and Aniwa, in the New Hebrides, where vaka is similarly used (or more 
precisely vaka tdyata, kingdom of men), although the social system is quite un- 
Polynesian. 

It is a pity that Dr. Mithimann overlooks these extreme western outliers of 
Polynesia, or perhaps had not the linguistic data to include them, and that he takes 
as settled (Anthropos, p. 754, footnote 80) Ray’s belief that the Polynesian languages 
in western Melanesia are throw-backs from raids and occasional settlements made 
from eastern Polynesia. There is certainly such influence, but what we now know 
concerning the social systems of these western islands, Futuna, Aniwa, Sikaiana, 
Ontong Java, etc., suffices to show that there is no resemblance to eastern Polynesia, 
not even enough to be explained as a breakdown, and linguistically there is a distinct 
element that is not traceable in eastern Polynesia (though much of it is shared by the 
small islands themselves), and can only be explained as traces left by some direct 
migration. The present reviewer hinted at such an idea in his ‘“ Some Curiosities 
of Polynesian Possessives” (Journ. Pol. Soc., No. 159, Sept. 1931), without having 
space to develop it. This he hopes to do in a Sikaiana Grammar and Vocabulary 
at present in the hands of the J.P.S., and in a larger study of Futuna and Aniwa 
from the viewpoint both of sociology and linguistics, to appear later. While retention 
of the other doctrine does not vitiate the main aims of the paper, which are largely 
explanatory, it does show the need to take the Polynesian outliers more into considera- 
tion in developing theories of migrations and origins. 

A. CAPELL 


“ Einige Gedanken zum Kapitel ‘ Frauenkauf,’ bei den Eingebornen im Huongolf, 
Nordosten Neuguineas.”” By Stephen Lehner. Mitteilungsblatt der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Volkerkunde, Januar, 1935, pp. 14-24. 

This paper deals with the purchase and exchange of wives amongst the Yabim 
people of Huon Gulf, N.E. New Guinea. The purchase is falling into disuse in many 
places, whilst in some it has revived after a period of disuse. What is the raison 
@'éive? Should it be retained ? 

The author describes the customs relating to betrothal and marriage and the 
rates of payment for brides of various types. The “ exchange” in question is not 
direct exchange between villages of bride for bride, but of the marriage of a woman’s 
daughter back into her mother’s village. Village exogamy, one gathers, is the rule, 
and intermarriage between villages, though not with those of neighbouring tribes ; 
for this proviso Lehner gives reasons (p. 23). The payment “ is a kind of precaution, 
as through it a tolerable partnership of both husband and wife is guaranteed.” In 
modern times tribe and custom are alike falling into the background and a “ girl 
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becomes a commodity more than in heathen times, when she still in spite of all 
belonged to a clan and as a member of such a clan was treasured on account of her 
functions.”” Now a bride can be purchased for a few pounds sterling. 

The author makes out a good case for the defence of the custom, pointing out 
the special dangers that arise from the incoming of natives from far afield, such as 
Buka, Aitape, Rabaul or Manus. 

AC. 


Melanesian Design. A study of style in Wood and Tortoiseshell Carving. By 
Giadys A. Reichard. 2 Vols. (Vol. I, pp. 172; Vol. II, 151 plates). 
Columbia University Press. Price 1o dollars. 


Although Melanesia does not cover a very great area of land, yet an examination 
of its known art as a whole would be almost beyond the powers of any one person. 
As Miss Reichard says, the “‘ exuberance of decorative art (in this area) is nothing 
short of astounding.” There is both variety of techniques and materials and too a 
“‘ remarkable localization of method and style.’”’ The author had therefore to limit 
her inquiry, and she gives us the principles which guided her in this limitation and 
the reasons for choosing carved wooden bowls and tortoiseshell ornaments for 
examination. She finds that primitive artists are limited by a number of broad 
fundamental principles which are peculiar to each locality, and though these may be 
selected and combined according to the predilection of the individual artist, yet it is 
very difficult for him to go beyond those principles which have been established for 
the locality by tradition. Further, while the broadest sort of principles obtain 
for the whole of the area, yet for any one locality in it, “‘ they become strictly limited.” 

Referring to the evolutionary method, Miss Reichard points out the difficulty 
of getting satisfactory interpretation of forms; different individuals may attach a 
different significance to one form, and then that interpretation may have nothing to 
do with the origin of the form. She holds, too, that decorative art and purely realistic 
art cannot be judged by the same standards. In every case we should have to 
ascertain the significance and purpose of the art. Realistic art may be art for art’s 
sake, or it may be primarily religious or social in motive. And much the same is 
true of ornamentation. The author objects with reason to the application of the 
terms progression and degeneration to primitive art. Incidentally, representative 
art, such as the depicting of a curving snake by a zigzag, ‘‘ controverts the theory 
that primitives do not make abstractions.” 

Not being able to consult natives as to what they think they are representing 
in their art, Miss Reichard makes a study of purely objective material in museums, 
seeking to formulate “the principles underlying the art style; the definition of 
elements ; their combination into an organic whole; attitudes towards zones and 
fields, toward filling of spaces ; preference for regularity, symmetry or asymmetry, 
or rhythmic repetition.” Following a careful examination of carved wooden bowls 
from the Admiralty Islands and Tami and of tortoiseshell ornaments from the 
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Admiralties, New Ireland and a few other Melanesian islands, Miss Reichard discusses 
certain geometric and realistic motives hoping to make suggestions regarding “‘ the 
formal relationships of certain elements common to the larger area to which the tiny 
localities treated belong and with regard to the origin of decorative motives. For 
this purpose she discusses firstly triangles, teeth, zigzags and ribbon, the scroll and 
the spiral, and secondly the human figure, bird, crocodile or lizard and fish, and 
thirdly, such compositional devices as the band and the zone. 

The variations of these within small and large areas are examined in detail and 
possible centres of origin as well as lines of development indicated. This is of course 
largely conjectural, but the evdence on which the suggestions are based, is fully 
given, both in the text, in figures in the text, and also in the remarkably well produced 
series of 151 plates which form the contents of the second volume. The plates 
represent Admiralty Island and Tami woodcarving, shell-work from the Admiralties, 
New Ireland, the Solomons and elsewhere, with further illustrations furnished for the 
purpose of comparison. The plates are of special value to students outside Europe 
because they are, for the most part, photographs of specimens in German museums. 
In addition, the author guides us to all the relevant literature. Her work is the 
result of very real painstaking effort for which all students of primitive art will be 
duly grateful. It is a task well done, and beautifully produced. The author and 
the publishers (Columbia University Press) alike are to be congratulated. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Australia’s Vanishing Race. By Frederick Wood Jones, F.R.S. Pp.40. Angus & 
Robertson Ltd., Sydney. Price 2/6. 


This book contains three broadcast talks given in Melbourne in July, 1934. 
The first two give a useful and simple summary of the origin and spread of the 
aborigines, and their physical and psychological characteristics. In most of this 
Professor Wood Jones is on his own ground and is a trusted leader. He holds the 
view, shared by other investigators, that while the aborigine is not unintelligent, he 
is inadaptable to our civilization. Past experience certainly suggests that this is so, 
though perhaps we could have helped him more than we have done. 


But in the author’s discussion of the cultural and social aspects of aboriginal life 
there are a few points on which cultural and social anthropologists would no doubt 
like to have something to say. Professor Wood Jones implies that because the 
natives fairly obviously crossed to Australia in canoes, accompanied by their dogs, 
they are therefore in the neolithic stage of culture. It is, however, better to keep this 
term for a culture marked by domestication of plants and useful animals, settled 
village life and the making of pottery. The nomadic Australians are men of the 
old stone age in spite of their dogs and, here and there, polished stone axes. Further, 
while it is surely true, as Professor Wood Jones says, that the Australian native 
can claim without fear of contradiction that his race is pure, it is not also true 
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“ that all the diversities of his culture and ceremonies were begot in the wide environ- 
ment of Australia.” The polished axe of eastern Australia and certain burial and 
initiation practices and beliefs in eastern and north-western Australia seem to 
be of external origin, in some cases quite recent. Our author, too, is somewhat 
overcome by the marriage systems of the aborigines, which he describes as 
bewilderingly complicated. But they are not really so terrible as all that. An 
understanding of the basic kinship system, local organization and social totemism 
is quite possible. If the natives can understand them, so can we. The important 
point about these marriage systems is that they are not the logical algebraical and 
mechanical devices that we have in the past been inclined to imagine. There are 
ideal norms of marriage and behaviour, but man’s love, even in primitive society, 
cannot be canalized, and so there are alternate marriages and methods of adjustment. 
The over-simplified way in which the analysis of marriage rules has sometimes been 
presented, almost justifies Professor Wood Jones in saying ‘‘ that the Australian has 
made. . .the most elaborate systems to determine whom a man mustmarry.” If 
that is to stand, however, a rider must be added, namely, “ and just as elaborate 
systems have been made to determine what happens when a man does not marry the 
woman whom according to hypothesis he should marry.’’ The most important 
point about these alternate marriages is the matter of descent of social totem or 
section, if there be any. The reference to clans would be more helpful if a distinction 
were made between social and cult clans ; the former are exogamous, but the latter 
are not concerned with marriage; sometimes they appear to be so, but that is 
only because the totemic clan is co-terminous with the exogamous local group. 
One of the most important aspects of aboriginal life is the social and cult significance 
of the locality occupied by any one group. 

It is underestimating the significance of ceremonial to say that this is to the 
native “ what the theatre, the art gallery, the library and dances, card parties and 
field sports are to us.”” The most important function of his ceremonial life corresponds 
to our religious sanctuaries and fundamental beliefs. Whether we think him right 
or not, the aborigine has a definite spiritual philosophy of life—human, natural and 
unseen—and it is that which deserves and demands our respect. 

Apart however from these points which are, no doubt, chiefly the result of 
having to cover so much ground in three brief talks, Professor Wood Jones’ little 
book will do much to maintain the interest in the aborigines which has increased 
so much during the past two years. 


North of the Never Never. By Patrick H. Ritchie. Pp. 227. Angus & Robertson 
Ltd., Sydney. Price 6/-. 

The author left his farm in central New South Wales in answer to the missionary 
call, and spent four years at the Roman Catholic Mission on Bathurst Island, Northern 
Territory. While there he was in charge of the farming, road-making and dairying. 
Indeed, he had to muster and tame the wild cattle on the island in order to start a 
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dairy herd, and before that was possible he had to catch and bring over from Melville 
Island two of the brumbies which were running there, in order to increase the Mission 
mustering plant. The book consists of brief sketches of the author’s experiences 
while engaged on his various practical tasks. Most of these experiences were, of 
course, associated with the aborigines, many of whom became quite proficient in the 
various departments of mixed farming. At the end of his four years, Mr. Ritchie 
was able to say that ‘‘ the farm was yielding abundant crops ; the lubras were now 
expert milkmaids ; the stock boys took to their tasks as if they had been used to 
them all their lives.” Moreover, he had learnt to look on them as friends—friends 
who always had his welfare at heart. 


This book has no anthropological pretensions, but the general reader will be 
interested in the various impressions of native life recorded by the author, and will 
appreciate the photographs. The old and maimed are buried alive ; in one case at 
least milk from the mother’s breast was put in a receptacle on the grave of her dead 
baby. The final mourning rites include the singing and plucking of the hair, which is 
thrown on the grave mound, and the throwing of spears at the mound. The latter is 
surrounded by gaily painted grave posts. A man’s widows are divided among his 
“ brothers ’’ and “ cousins,” and as these are very numerous a fight often ensues. 
Strangely enough, a widow goes, in theory, to the first man to touch her on the 
shoulder at the conclusion of the burial ritual. Mr. Ritchie was never permitted to 
attend an initiation, though he obtained some information about it, for example, 
that the bodily operation is depilation, and that circumcision is not practised. The 
headman of the ceremony is the chief of the tribe and apparently, in this island, 
a headman of a horde could through personal influence be almost a chief. Hart has 
shown that the mere burial of a man in a district gives his heirs property rights in 
that district, if he were sufficiently important. (Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 173.) 


The author makes a few interesting references to food tabus; if an initiated 
boy eats a yam directly before the initiation ceremony, no more yams will grow on 
the island. If any but old members of the tribe eat “ ripe” eggs of the crocodile, 
“the young ’gators would get in the teeth of juniors and torment them in their old 
age.” The chief mourners are not allowed to touch food with their hands; they 
must be fed or else do the best they can with their teeth only. 


One belief has an important practical consequence. A warrior had dug deeper 
and deeper in his search for water until at last he came to the foot of the rainbow. 
A great epidemic of sickness swept over the island as a result. Fearing lest this 
should happen again, bush natives will not dig deeper than fifteen feet. Incidentally, 
neither young men nor girls are allowed to look at the rainbow. Women have an 
irrepressible rage which must be allowed to work itself out. The aborigines never 
use salt with their foods but, of course, some of their food would furnish them with 
the necessary salt. Canoe-making has undergone a change. Formerly the canoes were 
made of bark, sewn, and caulked with a mixture of resinous gum and bees-wax. 
The present-day craft is hollowed out of the white cedar of the kapok tree. 
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The disposal of widows and betrothed girls is a problem for which the missionary 
is sometimes forced to find a solution. Monsignor Gsell’s (superintendent of the 
mission) solution on one occasion was to purchase the widow from her intended 
husband, and then give her her freedom. Mr. Ritchie says this has not happened 
since. On another occasion, an aggrieved husband took his recalcitrant wife to the 
superintendent, asking him to buy her ; this he did, after which he found for her a 
new husband—a very interested party—one who had previously run away with the 
woman. “ But first a promise was extracted from the dusky sheik to the effect 
that he would not take another wife. Furthermore, any children born of the marriage 
were to be given to the Mission, and not married to the old men of the tribe.” 

Such references as I have made at least show how interesting life on Bathurst 
Island must have been to the author. He was obviously very observant, and we 
would have welcomed much more about the daily life of the natives, their fears and 
loves, their friendships and customs. Some contributions to the scientific study of 
this tribe has already been made by the late Sir Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes 
of the Northern Territory, and by Dr. C. W. M. Hart in Oceania, Vol. I. 


Desert Saga. By William Hatfield. Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney. Second 
Edition. Price 6/-. 

This is a well written story of aboriginal life in Central Australia. But it is 
much more than an interesting novel; it is a presentation in fascinating form of 
the facts and tragedies which arise from the contact and clash of the white civilized 
“invaders” of Australia with the primitive aborigines. Mr. Hatfield, who knows 
inland Australia well, draws an accurate picture of the natives as human and social 
personalities, with their loves and loyalties, envies and fears, loyalties and beliefs, 
headmen and medicine men. Those of us who have studied aboriginal life would 
not regard his description as overdone, not even the interesting verse-making. 
Careful study of aboriginal mythology and of ritual songs is revealing unsuspected 
power in this direction and also quite lofty views of life. The main theme of Mr. 
Hatfield’s story, however, is concerned with the coming of the white man into the 
tribal country, in the first place prospecting for gold, secondly to build the telegraph 
line, and thirdly to form a station. Clashes, killings and reprisals occurred each 
time, and the fault seldom lay with the native, and of course, ultimately it does not ; 
we are the intruders. The story allows the writer to show the futility of the gaol 
system, and the sad consequences which follow on an employer’s ignorant and 
high-handed treatment of the people whose country he takes. But Mr. Hatfield, 
while showing the aborigines to be devoted and loyal beings, is not blind to their 
weaknesses, and these are portrayed in their natural place in the story. The final 
picture of a settler living at peace with the natives and receiving their co-operation 
in return for necessary commodities and respect for their institutions is one which 
we could well wish to see realized throughout those areas where natives still remain, 
especially as this happy condition is based on knowledge and purpose, the result 
of an anthropological understanding of the natives concerned. 

J 
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